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BLUFF 

A  COMEDY  IN  FOUR  ACTS  WRITTEN 
FOR  THE  STROLLERS  OF  THE  OHIO 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  PRESENTED 
BY  THEM  IN  APRIL  1910         ^         ^        ^ 
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Wellington  Fullsam     ....  PRES.  HARRY  RUNKLE,  '11 

Hector  Bundy GERALD  TENNY,  '13 

Roberta  Fullsam FLORENCE  WELLING,  '10 

Minerva  Fullsam MARY  MAY,  '10 

Geraldine  Mandeville           ....        RUTH  HUNTINGTON,  '13 
Elliot  Holmes MGR.  FRANK  HUNTER,  '11 

"  Buzz"  Joliffe    .       .       .  Prop.  Mgr.  George  Ellstrom,  '10 

A  Neophyte J.  D.  KiNNEAR,  '10 

"  Buck"  Henning R.  E.  KiNKEAD,  "12 

Birdie  Popjoy MiNA  ROWE,  *  2 

Etta  May  Sobb jEAN  HEATH  DiXON,  '10 

Carrie  Watson  Strange HELEN  LENOX,  *12 

Mrs.  J.  Philander  Flanders       ....  ANN  SHANNON,  '09 

Professor  Sykes  R.  E.   KiNKEAD,  '12 
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ACT  I. 

(As  the  curtain  rises,  Mrs.  Fullsam  is  seated  at  a  working  table  which  is  littered 
with  hooks  and  papers.  She  is  writing,  and  looks  up  from  her  work  to  read  a  selec- 
tion from  Browning.  The  sound  of  a  struggle,  the  thud  of  boxing-gloves,  is  heard 
faintly  from  without.) 

MRS.  FULLSAM— (Reading.) 

"Glad  was  I  when  I  reached  the  other  bank, 
Now  for  a  better  country.    Vain  presage! 
Who  were  the  strugglers,  what  war  did  they  wage, 
Whose  savage  tramples  thus  could  pad  the  dank 
Soil  to  a  plash?     Toads  in  a  poisoned  tank. 
Or  wild-cats  in  a  red-hot  iron  cage    .    .    ." 
Ah,  dear,  delightful  Browning.     So  strong,  so  simple,  so  virile.     I  love  that  touch 
about  the  toads  in  a  poisoned  tank.     And  the   wild-cats  in  a  red-hot   iron  cage. 
What  could  be  simpler,  more  dramatic?     And  yet  some  people  persist  in  the  de- 
lusion that  Browning  is  obscure.     (The  noise  increases  without;  there  is  a  shout 
of  "Bully  for  you.  Hector,  bully  for    you!")     Oh,  what    a    pandemonium    Wellington 
is  creating !   How  am  I  ever  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  face  of  this  constant  dis- 
turbance?    Company  coming,   a  paper  before  the   Spartan   Dames,   another   Sat- 
urday before  the  Mothers'  Club;  Monday  the  K.  K.  C.'s,  and  Tuesday — (The  noise 
outside  increases;  there  is  a  sound  of  a  fall,  and  a  shout  of  triumph.)    Oh,  horrors ! 
This  is  terrible.     (She  goes  toward  the  door.)     I  don't  dare  to  look.    I  expect  any 
moment  that  the  dear  man  will  be  brought  to  me  prone  on  a  stretcher.    Hector  is 
so  quick  tempered,  and  Wellington,  oh,  he's  so  intrepid,  so  daring.     He  simply 
doesn't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  Fear.     At  any  rate,  he  doesn't  know  the 
derivation  of  it.     (The  noise  approaches.)    Heavens,   they   are   coming  in  here! 
{Wellington  hacks  in,  fighting;  he  hits  Hector,  who  follows  him  in  wildly.) 

WELLINGTON— Ha !  How's  that  for  a  cross-counter?  (Mrs.  F.  screams 
faintly.)  Come,  come,  Hector,  my  boy,  don't  be  a  quitter.  Buck  up!  Buck  up! 
(Hector  gets  in  a  blow  on  Wellington,  which  the  latter  returns.) 

MRS.  F. — Stop !  I  can't  let  you  endanger  your  life  in  this  manner.  I  can't ! 
I  won't  have  it!  (The  men  cease  fighting  gradually,  both  breathing  hard.  Hec- 
tor's eye  is  discolored.  Pleased  by  his  wife's  alarm,  Wellington  feints  at  Hector, 
then  takes  off  the  gloves  reluctantly,  and  hands  them  to  him.) 

WELL. — Here,  take  these,  Hector,  my  boy.  And  now  do  your  mile  turn,  and 
wind  up  with  the  dumb-bells,  a  cold  plunge  and  a  rub-down. 

HECTOR — (Sullenly)  How  about  that  wood  pile  you  told  me  to  work  up,  Mr. 
Fullsam  ? 

WELL. — (Grandly)  Oh,  that  is  business.  This  is  your  pleasure,  your  recrea- 
tion. See  how  I've  built  him  up,  Sophia.  Hev  was  a  rail;  a  shadow  (Hector  is 
furious)  when  I  took  him  in  hand. 

MRS.  F.— Yes,  yes,  I  know,  but 

WELL. — Come,  come,  what's  all  this  fuss  about!  Don't  worry  about  me,  my 
dear.  What's  life  without  a  little  risk,  a  little  danger?  You  wouldn't  have  your 
old  husband  a  molly-coddle,  would  you?  (Turning  to  the  table.)  What!  Still 
grubbing  away  at  these  musty  old  books!     Take  it  from;  me,  what  you  need  is 
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Indian  clubs — not  women's  clubs.  You're  looking  a  bit  on  edge,  a  bit  on  edge. 
Look  at  me,  my  dear;  just  look  at  me.  Twenty  minutes  with  the  dumb-bells,  a 
go  across  country,  a  bout  with  the  gloves,  a  cold  plunge,  an  appetite  like  a  cor- 
morant, and  a  dreamless  sleep — and  here  I  am,  fit  as  a  fiddle.  I  don't  feel  a  day 
over  twenty.  I'm  fifty-three  years  young.  Where  are  the  girls?  Where's 
Minerva?     Where's  Bob? 

MRS.  F.— {Sitting  again)  Oh,  Wellington,  can't  you  ever  bring  yourself  to  call 
the  child  Roberta? 

WELL.— No,  Sophia;  no.  She's  Bob  to  me,  and  Bob  she  always  will  be;  and 
as  I  was  saying,  where  are  the  girls?  About  time  for  those  young  chaps  to  be 
along,  ain't  it? 

MRS.  F. — Isn't  it,  Wellington.  Your  grammar  deteriorates  as  your  biceps 
increase.    You  couldn't  mortify  me  more  if  you  ate  with  your  knife. 

WELL. — Well,  in  either  case,  I  accomplish  my  purpose,  don't  I?  Results  are 
what  I'm  after.  Re-sults.  The  girls  are  a  bit  over-trained,  ain't  they?  I'm  wor- 
ried about  Bob.  She  hasn't  punched  the  bag  since  she  came  home.  By  George! 
I'm  anxious  to  see  what  sort  of  chaps  those  young  fellows  are.  That  Holmes  boy, 
now,  that  Bob  speaks  about.  I  hope  he's  like  his  father,  old  Jack  Holmes.  None 
of  the  lardy-dah  about  him.  Many's  the  scrap  Jack  and  I  had  when  we  were 
boys.  Well,  one  thing's  certain.  Bob  wouldn't  cotton  to  any  of  these  namby- 
pamby  sentimental  dudes.     Say,  Sophia,  do  you  think  Bob's  hard  hit? 

MRS.  F. — I  wish  you  would  refrain  from  drawing  your  metaphors  from  the 
prize  ring.  But  if  you  mean  what  I  think  you  mean — really,  Wellington,  I  can't 
say.  Roberta  is  not  demonstrative.  But  Minerva,  now  *  *  *  (Geraldine 
enters.) 

GERALDINE — Here's  a  telegram  for  you,  Mrs.  FuUsam. 

MRS.  F. — My  goodness !  A  telegram  frightens  me  most  to  death.  (Geraldine 
is  trying  to   look  over  her  shoulder.) 

WELL.— H'm,  a  telegram! 

MRS.  F. — Ah,  a  dispatch.  {She  opens  it  nervously.)  Dear,  dear,  I  wonder  what 
it  can  be.  (Reading')  "Shall  arrive  at  five  tomorrow."  Oh,  how  lovely!  Wel- 
lington! Professor  Sykes  is  coming!  Isn't  that  jolly?  (Turning  to  Geraldine.) 
No  answer,   Geraldine.     You  needn't  wait.      (Geraldine  goes  out.) 

WELL. — Splendid,  splendid.  We'll  have  a  great  reimion.  The  girls  will 
be  pleased,  won't  they? 

MRS.  F. — I  hope  so.  But  I  regret  to  say  that  they  haven't  taken  the  trouble 
to  call  on  Professor  Sykes  since  they've  been  in  college.  Wellington,  let's 
surprise  them  all,  shall  we? 

WELL. — Good  idea,  good  idea. 

MRS.  F. — So  don't  say  a  word.  Sh!  They're  coming  now.  (Roberta  en- 
ters.) 

ROBERTA — Oh,  Dad,  Dad,  you  must  change  your  clothes.  The  boys  will  be 
here  in  a  few  minutes;  and  I  love  your  togs;  but  I  wouldn't  have  them  see  you 
in  this  outlandish  garb  for  anything.    Eliot's  so  very  particular! 

WELL. — (Suspiciously)  Particular,  is  he?  I'll  get  him  over  that  before 
long. 
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BOB — (Coaxing)  Do,  dear,  do  as  I  ask  you.  Perhaps  you'd  better  do  a 
turn  around  the  lot  first,  though. 

WELL. — Good.  The  very  thing.  I'll  do  that.  (Exit  Wellington.  Enter,  in 
haste  J  Minerva.) 

MINERVA — Oh,  dear,  I'm  so  excited!  How  do  I  look?  Is  everything  ready, 
Mother?  Has  Geraldine  taken  down  that  dreadful  crayon  portrait  of  Uncle  Sid- 
ney, and  put  the  plush  photograph  album  in  the  attic? 

MRS.  F. — Minerva!     I'm  surprised! 

MIN. — Well,  I  can't  bear  to  seem  provincial,  even  if  we  do  live  in  Sparta. 

MRS.  F. — Oh,  that's  true,  my  dear;  but  we  must  not  be  snobbish.  Let  us 
be  above  the  mere  petty  circumstance  of  locality,  and  rise  to  the  higher,  nobler 
things.  Have  you  read  your  fifty  pags  of  Maeterlinck  today  and  taken  your  ex- 
ercises in  auto-suggestion? 

MIN. — Oh,  mamma,  I  can't  today — with  the  boys  coming,  and  everything  in 
such  a  turmoil. 

MRS.  F. — Can't?  My  child,  in  the  bright  lexicon  of  youth  there's  no  such 
word  as  can't. 

MIN. — Well,  can't  then.  And  by  the  way,  mother,  speaking  of  auto-sugges- 
tion, hadn't  you  better  go  over  to  Mrs.  J.  Philander  Flanders,  and  tell  her  you 
won't  be  able  to  have  your  paper  ready  for  tomorrow  evening?  You  know  you 
simply  can't — can't  get  it  done  in  time,  with  the  boys  here. 

BOB — That's  right.  Mater.  Be  the  genial  hostess,  and  let  the  high-brows 
go  for  a  few  days. 

MRS.  F. — I  don't  care  for  your  diction,  my  dear,  but  perhaps  I  had  better 
run  over  to  Mrs.  Flanders.  I'll  be  back  in  a  few  minutes, — in  time  to  welcome 
the  young  gentlemen,   I   am  sure.      (Mrs.  Fullsam  goes  out.) 

MIN. — It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  they  really  can  be  coming,  out  here,  does 
it?     Positively,  it's  an  age  since  I  last  saw  Buzz.     Dear  old  Buzz. 

BOB' — Yes,  aeons  and  aeons  ago.     It  was  yesterday  morning. 

MIN. — Now  you  are  making  fun  of  me.  O,  Bob,  I'm  so  afraid  things  won't 
go  off  well ! 

BOB — These  people  with  temperaments !  Come,  come,  little  sister,  brace  up 
and  be  a  man.  Take  ten  deep  breaths,  and  rise  on  your  toes.  (Minerva  feebly 
imitates  her.)  Nothing  like  it  to  steady  the  nerves.  Dad  taught  me  that.  Feel 
better  already,  don't  you? 

MIN. — Oh,  yes,  very  much.  You're  such  a  comfort,  my  big  strong  brother !  (A 
pause.)     Bob,  are  you, — are  you  very,  very  fond  of  Eliot? 

BOB — (Scorning  her  tone)  Fond  of  Eliot?  Why,  yes,  rather.  Eliot's  a 
good  sort.  But — well,  I'm  afraid  he  and  Dad  won't  hit  it  ofT  very  well  together. 
They're  so  different.  Sometimes  I  wish,  that  Eliot  were  a  little  more  vigorous; 
that  he  went  in  for  football,  and  rowing,  and  boxing,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know.  I'm  proud  of  his  poetry,  and  his  high  marks,  and  all  that,  but  when  the 
football  season  comes  round  I'd  rather  have  him  make  a  touchdown  against  Michi- 
gan than  write  an  immortal  poem. 

MIN. — Oh,  yes,  just  as  Buzz  did  last  week.  (Brightly.)  Shall  you  ever  for- 
get that  run?     But  we  must  remember,  dear,  that  everyone  can't  be  like  Buzz. 

BOB — I  beg  your  pardon! 
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MIN. — ^Unconsciously)  I  said  that  of  course  we  couldn't  expect  everyone 
to  be  like  Buzz. 

BOB — Well,  I  should  hope  not !  Eliot,  I'd  have  you  know,  has  a  distinct  indi- 
viduahty  all  his  own.  Furthermore,  he  has  depths  in  his  nature  that  a  man  like 
Buzz  Joliffe  could  never  rise  to. 

MIN. — Why  Bob,  don't  be  peevish.     I  was  merely  agreeing  with  you. 

BOB — I  didn't  want  you  to  agree  with  me.  It  shows  weakness  in  one  al- 
ways to  be  agreeing  with  other  people. 

MIN. — (Meekly)  I'm  sorry  I  hurt  your  feelings.  But  you  are  unjust  to  Buzz. 
I  realize  that  he  has  his  faults.  He's  a  perfectly  wonderful  half-back,  but  I 
honestlj  don't  believe  he  has  been  to  Professor  Sykes'  course  three  times  this  term. 
And  one  of  the  EngUsh  professors  says  that  he  is  positively  illiterate.  Yes,  he's 
wonderful,  but  now  and  then  I  find  myself  wishing  that  he  were  a  little  more- 
more  thoughtful. 

BOB — Ah,  but  Buzz  is  a  dear,  though  it  is  a  pity  that  he  couldn't  have  some 
of  Eliot's  brains. 

MIN. — Eliot's  brains!  Why,  Roberta  Violet  Fullsaml  Why  (she  shows 
signs  of  tears),  I  think  you're  horrid! 

BOB — {In  high  good  humor)  Well  now,  we're  even.  But,  come,  be  sen- 
sible, and  let's  look  at  things  as  they  are.    I've  a  scheme. 

MIN— {Still  pouting).    Well,  what  is  it? 

BOB — I  move  that  we  have  a  little  fun  with  the  boys. 

MIN.— How? 

BOB — Well,  you  tell  Buzz  that  it  is  very  necessary  for  him  to  pretend  to 
be  literary  and  studious,  to  please  mamma,  you  know,  and  I'll 

MIN. — {Completely  won)     Oh,  how  lovely! 

BOB— And  I'll 

MIN. — Oh,  yes,  and  you'll  tell  Eliot  that  to  impress  papa,  he  must  pose  as  a 
football  hero,  all-round  athlete,  and  so  on, — won't  that  be  jolly?  It  sounds  almost 
like  a  play,  doesn't  it?     {Geraldine  enters  in  a  hurry.) 

GER. — Your  financees  are  coming.  I  saw  them  down  the  road  aways.  Auto 
broke,  I  guess.     My,  but  it  certainly  was  swell.    Which  one  is  your  friend.  Bob? 

MIN. — Miss  Roberta,  if  you  please,  Geraldine. 

GER. — Oh,  fluff,  Miss  Roberta.    Ever3rthing  in  the  front  window. 

BOB — That  will  do,  Geraldine.  And  when  they  come,  show  them  in  here, — 
in  the  living  room. 

GER. — H'm.  Living  room.  It's  the  sitting  room  when  the  town  boys  come 
to  call.  Gee,  but  they're  getting  stuck  up  since  they  went  away  to  college.  {With 
this  she  makes  a  scornful  exit.) 

MIN. — {At  the  window)  Here  they  come  now!  That's  Buzz  driving!  {The 
toot  of  the  horn  is  heard.) 

BOB — {At  the  window)  How  funny  Eliot  looks  in  those  motor  goggles! 
Why,  who's  that  with  them?     My,  but  he's  a  sight! 

MIN. — Oh,  Bob,  what  shall  we  do?     How  shall  we  receive  them? 

BOB— Receive  them?    Why,  let's  go  out    Why  not? 
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MIN. — Oh,  no.  That's  not  the  way.  I'll  tell  you.  You  go  up  stairs,  and 
come  rushing  down,  just  as  they  appear.  That's  more  your  style,  you  know.  And 
I'll  be  sitting  quietly  here,  reading, — sort  of  unconscious,  as  it  were. 

BOB — Well,  just  to  sort  of  humor  you,  silly,  I  will.  But  you  must  come,  too. 
We'll  be  formal  or  nothing. 

MIN — Must  I   come? 

BOB — Yes,  hurry.  (^Exeunt  both  girls.  Enter  Eliot  and  Buzz,  with  Billy,  who 
is  attired  as  a  neophyte,  carrying  grips.    Also  enter  Geraldine.) 

GER. — My  goodness,  where  are  the  girls,  I  wonder?  I  left  them  just  a 
moment  ago,  looking  out  the  window. 

ELIOT — They'll  probably  be  down  in  a  moment.  Don't  let  us  keep  you. 
{Exit  Geraldine.    Enter  Minerva.    She  shakes  hands  with  both  boys.) 

MIN. — Why,  Blizz!  And  Eliot!  How  do  you  do?  We  thought  you  were 
never  coming.  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you.  And — (as  she  goes  toward  Billy,  Buzz 
intervenes  and  raises  a  warning  Hand.    At  this  moment  re-enters  Roberta.) 

BOB — Hello  Eliot.  Hello  Buzz.  Tickled  to  death  to  see  you.  How  do  you 
like  my  entrance?  Minerva  planned  that.  (She  turns  to  Billy;  Eliot  raises  a 
warning  hand;  and  after  a  stare  she  continues).    Good  trip? 

BUZZ— Bully. 

ELIOT— Perfect. 

BOB — Dad  will  be  back  in  a  few  minutes.     He's  out  for  a  run  with  Hector. 

MIN. — And  mamma  will — (Re-enter  Geraldine.) 

GER. — Excuse  me,  but  your  ma  just  'phoned  that  she  was  just  going  to  step 
into  Mis'  Spinkses  to  borrow  some  teaspoons.     She  won't  be  long. 

MIN. — (Hastily)     You  mean  to  return  some  teaspoons,  don't  you? 

BOB — That  makes  it  better,  doesn't  it,  dear?  You  mustn't  mind  our  coun- 
try ways  out  here,  boys.  You'll  get  used  to  them.  That  will  do,  Geraldine.  (Exit 
Geraldine.  Billy  sighs;  but  when  Bob  turns  to  him  again,  Eliot  again  raises  a 
warning  hand  to  stop  her.) 

ELIOT — I  beg  your  pardon.  Bob,  and  yours,  Minerva,  but  I  shall  have  to  ask 
you  to  ignore  completely  this  unfortunate,  I  regret  to  say,  this  unworthy  young 
man.  If  you  can  give  him  refuge  for  a  time  near  us, — for  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  never  be  long  out  of  our  sight, — we  shall  be  grateful.  Meanwhile,  we 
beg  of  you  not  to  communicate  with  him  in  any  way,  nor  inquire  into  a  history  as 
strange  as  it  is  deplorable  and  sad.     (To  Billy)     Here,  take  these  grips. 

BOB — This  is  indeed  mysterious  and  most  interesting.  But  if  you  insist  on 
solitary  confinement,  he  can  take  the  room  across  the  hall  till  mamma  comes.  And 
I'll  have  Geraldine  put  the  luggage  in  there. 

BUZZ— No,  he'll  do  that.    Where  is  it? 

MIN. — The  first  door  to  the  right.  Why,  I  think  this  is  awfully  queer! 
(Buzz  looks  at  her  mysteriously,  lifting  the  same  warning  hand.) 

BUZZ — (To  Billy)  All  right.  Forward,  march.  (Billy  takes  up  the  grips 
and  goes  out.) 

ELIOT — Buzz,  don't  you  think  you  ought  to  go  with  him? 

BOB — Why,  yes,  Minerva.  (The  two  boys  are  each  motioning  the  other  to  go 
out.) 
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MIN — (To  Bob)     SuK)Ose  you  go. 

BOB — Oh,  I  don't  believe  it's  necessary.  Aren't  you  dying  to  see  that  new 
motor-car,  Minerva? 

ELIOT — The  very  thing.  Minerva  wants  to  see  it,  I  know.  Don't  you, 
Minerva? 

MIN. — Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so.  (^She  goes  out  reluctantly.  Buzz  following  her 
with  a  fist  shaken  at  Eliot.) 

ELIOT— (Crossing  to  Bob)  Now*— (tc«*/i  relief)  Oh,  it's  great  to  see  you 
again,  Bob,  and  in  your  own  house,  too.  I  was  so  excited  at  the  thought  of 
it  that  I  cut  my  exam  in  psychology,  and  sat  up  all  night  to  write  a  sonnet. 
(Bob  is  sitting  on  the  couch;  but  as  Eliot  is  about  to  sit  beside  her,  she  partly 
rises.) 

BOB — Would  you  prefer  the  couch,  Mr.  Holmes? 

ELIOT— Chilly  out,  isn't  it? 

BOB^ — Don't  be  silly,  Eliot, — ^that  is,  any  sillier  than  you  can  help. 

ELIOT — (Perching  on  the  far  arm  of  the  couch)  Is  it  silly  in  me  to  be 
in  a  spell  at  the  sight  of  you?  For  days  I've  thought  of  nothing  else.  I've  been 
in  a  kind  of  beatific  dream. — a  trance.  Everything  comes  back  to  me;  our  strolls 
together,  the  night  at  the  prom.  .  .  .  our  first  meeting.  Ah.  that  was  weeks 
ago,  but  I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  You  were  sitting  near  the  sun- 
dial. It  was  during  convocation  hour,  one  pleasant  day  in  spring.  The  twenty- 
third  of  April.  At  once  I  realized  that  the  g^eat  moment  of  my  life  was  at  hand. 
I  stopped,  I  looked,  I  listened. 

BOB — Why,  Eliot,  you  talk  like  a  railroad  crossing. 

ELIOT — Can't  you  ever  be  serious? 

BOB — Not  when  you  are  here.    You're  so  funny  when  you're  serious. 

ELIOT — But  you  must  be  serious.  (Dramatically.)  Do  you  know,  I  believe 
it  was  our  destiny  to  meet  then. 

BOB — Yes,  just  our  luck.  Eliot,  you  must  not  be  so  sentimental.  You  do 
this  altogether  too  well.    You  run  almost  wholly  to  technique. 

ELIOT — But  can't  you  see  how  thoroughly  I'm  in  earnest?  Oh,  Roberta. 
I  know  I  am  not  worthy  of  you 

BOB — No,  that's  true,  you're  not.  (She  makes  a  dramatic  pause.)  Eliot, 
something  tells  me  that  you  are  going  to  propose  again. 

ELIOT— And  if  I  were, 

BOB — No,  just  a  moment,  please.  Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  don't  want 
you  to  think  that  proposing  is  not  commendable.  It  is,  thoroughly.  In  fact, 
mamma  has  often  said  that  the  reticence  of  the  modem  young  man  in  matters  of 
this  kind  is  peculiarly  distressing.  In  some  ways  I  like  you  to  propose.  It  shows 
an  open  nature.  I'm  really  very  fond  of  you,  and  I've  been  on  the  point  of 
telling  you  so  a  number  of  times.  You're  fine,  of  course,  with  your  graceful 
verses,  your  cleverness,  and  your  really  high  ideals,  but  you're  lacking — pardon 
my  frankness — (Eliot  stiffens) — lacking  in  some  of  the  thingfs  I  prize  most, — 
that  papa  prizes  most.  He  adores  football.  You  went  to  just  one  game  this 
fall.  He  boxes.  You  wouldn't  know  an  upper  cut  if  you  met  one  one  the  street 
Why,  I  almost  believe  I  could  whip  you. 
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ELIOT — Well,  just  because  I  don't  go  lurching  around  with  a  big  red  "O" 
on  my  sweater,  you  needn't  think  that  I'm  any  the  less  a  man. 

BOB — No-o, — and  of  course,  I  don't  expect  you  to  burst  from  the  chrysalis  a 
robust  butterfly  in  football  togs;  but,  really,  you  ought  to  cultivate  the  sterner 
virtues. 

ELIOT — Well,  what  shall  I  do?    I'm  willing  enough  to  be  noble. 

BOB — As  I  said  before,  Papa  dotes  on  boxing.  He'll  probably  favor  you  with 
an  invitation  to  spar  with  him.     If  he  does,  you  mustn't  refuse. 

ELIOT — (Faintly)     Box  with  him?     (Vaguely.)     Oh,  yes,  box   with   him. 

BOB — Certainly,  no  matter  if  he  does  hurt  you  a  bit.  We  live  a  simple  hum- 
drum life  here.  Papa  hasn't  many  pleasures.  Now,  if  you  could  add  a  little  to 
his  enjoyment  by  allowing  him  to  break  your  nose,  or  black  your  eye,  or  even  both 
of  them, — why  shouldn't  you  do  it?  It  would  do  you  very  little  harm,  and  it 
would  make  an  old  man  happy.  (Pathetically.)  You'll  be  old  yourself,  some 
day,  Eliot. 

ELIOT — (Grimly)     Not  if  I  box   with  father. 

BOB — I'll  ignore  that.  Then,  too,  there's  the  cross-country, — a  ten-mile  hike. 
Papa  always  entertains  his  guests  that  way. 

ELIOT — (Half  aside,  with  a  groan)  Somethmg  tells  me  I  am  going  to  have 
a  lovely  time  out  here. 

BOB — And  then  there's  football.  Talk  football.  Tell  him  about  the  games. 
He's  so  hungry  for  news  of  that  kind.  Oh,  there  are  so  many  things  you  might 
do.  (A  door  slams,  and  Eliot  starts.)  Here  he  comes  now,  I  believe.  Brace 
up !  Breathe  deep,  and  grip  his  hand  hard.  Squeeze  it !  (Re-enter  Minerva  and 
Buss.) 

MIN. — Oh,  what  a  perfectly  lovely  machine!  (She  stares  at  Eliot.)  Why, 
what's  the  matter,  Eliot?  Your  face  is  as  red  as  it  can  be.  Oh,  you  ought  to  see 
the  car.  Bob.  It's  wonderful.  And  it's  still  out  there,  isn't  it,  Buzz?  Yes,  it's  still 
out   there. 

BOB — Actually?  Minerva,  you  seem  to  have  a  morbid  interest  in  that  ma- 
chine. 

ELIOT — Yes,  it  is  singular  what  a  fascination  that  car  has  for  some  people. 
(He  continues,  after  a  look  from  Buss.)  But  I  suppose  we  had  better  go  see  it, 
before  it  is  taken  away. 

BOB — Very  well,  if  we  must.     (Bob  and  Eliot  go  out.) 

BUZZ — (The  two  come  to  the  couch,  as  did  the  others.)  Well,  as  I  was 
saying,  Minerva,  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  you  can't.  (Minerva  is  on  the 
couch,  and  he  draws  a  chair  near.) 

MIN. —  (Naively)      I'm   afraid  that   chair   isn't  comfortable. 

BUZZ — That's  so.     It  is  sort  of  tippy.     (He  sits  on  the  couch  by  her.) 

MIN.— Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that! 

BUZZ — I  know  you  didn't. 

MIN. — (Collecting  herself)  Oh,  yes,  about  the  reasons.  I've  been  at  the 
point  of  confessing  a  number  of  times,  but  I  dreaded  to.  I  suppose  I  must, 
though.  Well — well — ^you  see  (she  speaks  with  great  bravery)  I've  a  condition 
in  Domestic  Science,  and  of  course, — well,  you  see  I  couldn't  think  of  taking — of 
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taking  the  step  you  mention  with  a  shadow  like  that  hanging  over  me.  It  would  be 
so  incongruous. 

BUZZ— So  what? 

MIN. — So  incongfTuous. 

BUZZ — (Vaguely)  So  incongruous.  Oh  yes.  I  mean,  oh,  no;  I  don't 
think  so. 

MIN. — But  that's  not  all.  There  is  another  reason.  Buzz,  you  don't  mind 
my  being  frank  with  you,  do  jrou? 

BUZZ— Not  at  all.    Sure  not.    Fire  away. 

MIN. — Well,  did  you  ever  think  that  you  are  lacking  in  the  ver>-  thing  that 
I  care  for  most,  and  that  mamma  cares  for  most?  She  loves  literature,  art,  the 
drama.  She  has  all  the  modern  improvements.  She  can  talk  on  any  subject, — 
hypnotism,  suffrage,  telepathy,  and  new  thought  Her  paper  on  the  Prevalence  of 
Pessimism  in  the  Polite  Literature  of  Finland  created  a  great  deal  of  favorable 
comment  in  Piqua.  A  split  infinitive  is  to  her  more  serious  than  a  fracture,  and 
slang  gives  her  positive  pain.  Now  you're  fine  on  the  gridirony — I  thrill  with 
pride  when  I  see  your  portrait  in  the  pink  supplement;  but  really  your  language 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  as  for  literature. — you  don't  know  a  sonnet  from 
a  problem  in  ceramics — ^now  do  you? 

BUZZ — No,  you're  right,  Minerva.  I  a»«  a  duffer  at  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  suppose  the  Mater  couldn't  cotton  to  me  exactly.  I  wish  I  could  chuck 
some  of  this  slang,  and — well,  make  good  all  round,  you  know.  I'd  hate  to 
come  down  here  and  be  tackled  for  a  loss.  Maybe  I  can't  make  a  touchdown,  but 
I'd  like  at  least  to  play  for  a  safety. 

MIN. — (Sadly)      I'm  afraid  you're  not  making  a  very  good  start. 

BUZZ — That's  it.  I'm  a  dead  one,  I  guess.  But  honest  now,  I  want  to  be 
different.    What  shall  I  do? 

MIN. — Talk  about  your  courses.  Talk  about  your  favorite  book, — ^hj^pno- 
tism, — whatever  you  like  or  don't  like.  Mamma's  written  a  play.  Tell  her  jn^ur 
opinion  of  it, — that  is,  if  you  care  for  it;  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  would 
be  advisable  for  you  to  care  for  it.  I  don't  want  you  to  be  deceitful.  I  merely 
hope  that  from  now  on  youll  be  different.  And,  oh.  Buzz,  you  will  tr)',  won't 
you? 

BUZZ — Sure.  (There  is  a  noise  as  of  some  one  approaching.)  Is  that  her? 
(He  rises.) 

MIN.— Oh,  Buzz.    Is  that  her!     (Bob  and  Eliot  re-enter.) 

BOB — Hasn't  mamma  or  papa  come  yet?  This  is  dreadful.  I  never  saw 
anj^ing  so  inhospitable.  Minen-a,  you  go  over  to  Mrs.  Spink's  and  tell  mother 
to  hurry, — ^the  boys  have  come.  And  I'll  round  up  father.  You'll  excuse  us,  won't 
you?    We  shan't  be  long.     (Both  girls  go  out.) 

BUZZ — Well,  how  are  things  going? 

ELIOT — Rather  dubious.    I'm  an  athlete.    Did  j'ou  know  that? 

BUZZ — And  I'm  a  student.  I'm  a  poet.  An  authority  on  art,  literature,  the 
drama.  Also  hypnotism.  Give  me  those  glasses.  You  don't  need  them  any 
more.     (He  takes  the  glasses  from  Eliofs  nose  and  puts  them  on  his  own.) 
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ELIOT— Well,  I  like  that.  I  hope,  though,  that  you'll  look  at  matters  dif- 
ferently after  this.  But  really  this  is  pretty  serious.  I  seem  to  be  you,  and  you 
seem  to  be  me. 

BUZZ — (Singing)  Well,  I  really  must  be  somebody,  and  I  might  as  well  be 
you. 

ELIOT — And  you'll  stick  by  me? — by  yourself,  I  mean? 

BUZZ— Till  death, 

ELIOT — I'm  scared,  I  don't  want  to  box. 

BUZZ — Cheer  up;  you  won't  have  to, — long.  Father  will  put  you  out  in  no 
time. 

ELIOT — Thanks.  I  feel  better  now.  But  what  about  hypnotism?  By  Jove! 
I  have  an  idea.  Let  the  neophyte  be  brought.  {Buzz  goes  to  the  door  to  call  him.) 
Perhaps  I  shall  succumb  to  this  ordeal,  but  I'm  not  going  to  stand  by  and  see 
poor  old  Buzz  die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain.  (Buzz  brings  in  Billy  the  neophyte, 
who  salutes.) 

ELIOT — Mr.  Joliflfe,  let  me  introduce  your  subject,  Mr.  William  Sykes,  Alias, 
— Hiram  Hickenlooper. 

BUZZ— My  what? 

ELIOT — Your  subject.    Your  hypnotic  subject.    Your  assistant. 

BUZZ — By  George,  Eliot,  you  have  got  a  mind.  But  I  don't  believe  I  could 
hypnotize  even — even  this. 

ELIOT— Bosh.  (To  Billy)  Minion,  you'll  be  hypnotized,  if  you  know  what's 
good  for  you,  won't  you?  (5t'%  salutes.)  There,  I  thought  so.  And  now,  Buzz, 
I'll  work  out  directions  some  time  this  afternoon.  Meanwhile  keep  calm,  and  don't 
talk  too  much.  Talking  will  be  fatal  for  you, — that  is,  don't  overdo  it.  (To  Billy.) 
Look  wise,  as  wise  as  you  can,  and  say  nothing.  You  may  perhaps  now  and  then 
on  rare  occasions  indulge  in  the  dissipation  of  "yes"  and  "no."  But  not  any  more, 
mind.  Now  pack  up  and  go  down  to  the  hotel,  and  wait  until  we  come  for  you. 
Understand?     (Billy  salutes.)     You  can't  stay  here.    Vamoose.     (Exit  Billy.) 

BUZZ — (From  the  window)   Gee.     Here  they  come,  Minerva  and  her  mother. 

ELIOT — The  crucial  moment  has  arrived.  Be  very  quiet,  and  reserved,  and 
refined.  And  remember,  don't  say  very  much.  There's  nothing  so  eflfective  as  a 
dignified  reticence.  Be  an  owl,  old  chap,  be  an  owl.  (Mrs.  Fullsam  and  Minerva 
come  in,  and  the  boys  go  to  meet  them:) 

MIN. — Mother,  this  is  Mr.  Holmes, — and  Mr.  Jolifife. 

MRS.  F. — (With  her  best  manner)  Ah,  Mr.  Holmes, — charmed,  I'm  sure. 
And  Mr.  Joliffe.  (She  shakes  hands  with  both  of  them.)  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
my  unseemly  delay.    But  I  have  had  so  many  duties  that  demand  my  attention. 

BUZZ— Oh,  that's  all  right.    Don't  mention  it. 

MIN. — You  and  Mr.  Joliflfe  will  find  a  great  many  interests  in  common,  I  im- 
agine. Mother. 

MRS.  F. — How  lovely!  Mr.  Joliflfe,  you  can't  fancy,  I  am  sure,  what  a  blessed 
relief  it  is  to  have  someone  fresh  from  drinking,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  from 
the  Pierian  Spring. 
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BUZZ— (Fog«Wy  animated.)  Yes,  we  certainly  do  have  good  water  there, 
if  I  do  say  it.  (Both  Minerva  and  Eliot  are  making  frantic  motions  at  him.) 
Ain't  that  right  Eliot? 

MRS.  F — (Urbanely.)     I  drew  my  allusion  from  the  classics,  Mr.  JoliflFe. 

MIN.— That  was  merely  one  of  Mr.  Johffe's  little  jokes,  mother.  He  is  a 
dreadful  tease. 

BUZZ— No,  honest  I'm  not  kidding.  I  think  the  water's  fine.  (The  two 
again  wave  wildly  to  him.)  Don't  you,  Minerva?  Oh,  well,  I  don't  want  to  brag 
about  it,  of  course.    I  don't  doubt  the  water  here  is  just  as  good,  but — 

MIN.— Well!  I  do  believe  Father  is  coming  at  last.  (There  is  a  shout  out- 
side,—"Come  on,  Hector,  my  boy,  come  on!  come  on!"  Then  enter  Wellington  and 
Hector,  both  out  of  breath,  and  followed  by  Bob.) 

WELL.— By  George,  that  was  a  bully  nm,  bully!    Wasn't  it.  Hector? 

HECTOR — (Sullenly)     Yep.     (Aside.)     Gee,   I  ran  twice  as  far  as   he  did. 

WELL.— Hello,   what's  this? 

BOB— This  is  Mr.  JoliflFe,  Father.     (They  shake  hands.) 

WELL. — Good.     How  do  you  do?     Hope  you're  feeling  fit. 

BOB — (Anxiously.)  And  this  is  Mr.  Holmes.  He  is  dying  to  meet  you. 
(To  Eliot.)     Remember  what  I  said,  Eliot 

BUZZ — (Aside.)  Dying's  good.  (Eliot  braces  up  an  advances  to  shake 
hands.) 

WELL. — Glad  to  see  you,  glad  to  see  you.  (Eliot  writhes  under  his  grip.) 
You  should  have  come  before.  Hector  and  Fve  been  having  a  great  nm.  How 
far  was  it  Hector? 

HECTOR — Oh,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  guess. 

WELL. — Quarter  mile !  Why,  it  was  three  miles  if  it  was  a  rod.  Not  bad  for 
a  man  of  my  age,  eh,  my  boy?  (He  slaps  Eliot  on  the  back;  Eliot  dodges  as  if 
he  expected  a  blow.)  Here  I  am,  fifty-three,  and  sound  as  a  nut  See  to  it,  young 
man,  that  you  are  as  fit  at  my  age.  That  your  automobile  outside?  That's  a 
mistake.  Women  and  mollycoddles  ride.  Don't  ride,  walk.  Or  run.  I  alwaj-s  do. 
Nothing  like  it  I  knew  your  father.  Splendid  man,  splendid.  He  and  I  had  many 
a  hard  bout  together  when  we  were  boys.  They  talk  to  this  day  about  Well. 
Fullsam  and  Jack  Holmes  down  in  Pickaway  county.  You  have  your  father's 
shoulders.     I  hope  you're  as  plucky  as  he  was. 

MRS.  F — (She  has  been  trying  to  interest  Buzz  in  a  book  of  poems,  but  he 
has  been  more  attentive  to  Eliot  and  Wellington;  now  she  rises.)  Well,  I  shall 
hope  to  continue  this  interesting  chat  later.  Mr.  JoliflFe.     Auf  Wiedersehen. 

BUZZ — (Affably.)  So  long.  I  mean  HI  see  you  later.  (Mrs.  Fullsam 
goes  out.) 

WELL. — (He  has  been  showing  Eliot  his  athletic  cups.)  By  George,  I'm  cer- 
tertainly  proud  of  these  cups.  Golf,  shooting,  boxing,  wrestling, — I  wouldn't  take 
money  for  'em.  What's  your  line?  Hector  and  I'll  fix  up  a  progn^m  just  to  keep 
your  hand  in  while  you're  down  here. 

ELIOT — My  line?     Oh,  I   don't  have   any  one  line. 

WELL. — An  all-round  man,  a  little  of  everything,  I  suppose.  What  do  you 
weigh  when  you're  in  condition? 
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ELIOT — I  beg  your  pardon? 

WELL. — What  do  you  weigh,  stripped,  in  fighting  trim,  I  mean? 

ELIOT — (Aside.)  In  fighting  trim,  goodness.  (He  looks  at  Buzz  for  help.) 
What  do  I  weigh?  Oh,  I'm  very  light, — awfully  light.  I  weigh  very  little  over  a 
hundred. 

WELL. — That  so?  You  look  heavier.  Small,  but  wiry.  You  and  Hector  just 
about  a  match.     Box,  don't  you? 

ELIOT — (Aside,  sizing  up  Hector.)  I  guess  I  can  whip  him. — Oh,  yes,  I  do 
a  little  boxing, — when  I'm  at  home. 

WELL. — Good,  that  sounds  interesting.  Now  here's  Hector  spoiling  for  a 
scrap.  Best  man  of  his  weight  in  the  country.  (With  a  look  around.)  Sophia's 
gone.     By  George,  we  can  pull  off  a  mill  or  two  in  here. 

ELIOT — (Hastily.)     I'd  like  to,  but — well,  you  see,  I  left  my  gloves  at  home. 

WELL. — Gloves !  I've  got  gloves  galore.  Hector,  get  the  five  ounce  pair  in 
the  gymnasium. 

ELIOT — (As  Hector  is  about  to  go.)  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Fullsam.  What 
I'm  going  to  say  may  seem  foolishly  sentimental ;  but  I  am  very  much  attached 
to  those  gloves  of  mine.  A  cousin  of  my  aunt's  gave  them  to  me.  The  last  thing 
she  said  was :  "Eliot,  take  these  gloves  and  wear  them  in  memory  of  your  Uncle 
Ajax.  Don't  disgrace  them,  my  boy,  and  never  under  any  circumstances,  no  mat- 
ter how  great  the  temptation,  wear  any  others."  I've  always  remembered  that.  I 
hope — I  hope,  Mr.  Fullsam,  you'll  understand  how  I  feel.  Another  time,  another 
time,  I  shall  be  charmed. 

WELL. — (Moved)  Say  no  more.  I  suppose  you  college  chaps  go  in  more 
for  football  anyhow.    Ah,  that's  a  great  game,  a  great  game. 

ELIOT— It  certainly  is. 

WELL. — Crazy  about  it,  I  suppose? 

ELIOT — Yes.     Oh,  yes.    It's  so — so  exciting. 

WELL. — Right.     Of  course  you  play? 

ELIOT— (Deprecating.)     Play?     Oh,  I  go  in  for  it  a  little. 

BOB— A  little?     Oh,  Eliot! 

ELIOT— (With  a  sickly  smile.)  I'll  have  to  admit  I  do  like  the  game.  Nice 
game. 

WELL. —  (Poking  Eliot  in  the  ribs)  Oh,  you  young  rascal!  I'll  bet  you 
spend  most  of  your  time  on  the  gridiron. 

ELIOT— Oh,  not  all  my  time,  Mr.  Fullsam. 

WELL. — You  can't  fool  me.  You  can't  fool  me.  I'll  bet  you're  on  that  team. 
Captain,  maybe. 

ELIOT — Oh,  no,  not  captain.     (Fluttering  his  hand  vaguely.)     I  just  play. 

BUZZ— How's  that  shoulder,  Eliot? 

BOB— Collar-bone  healed  all  right,  did  it? 

ELIOT— Oh,  I  got  over  that  all  right.  I  don't  mind  a  little  thing  like  a  collar- 
bone. 

WELL.— By  George  I  You're  a  man  after  my  own  heart.  Here's  my  hand. 
I  wish  I  was  a  boy  again.     What  do  you  play? 

ELIOT — Shortstop.     (Frantic  gestures  from  Bob  and  Minerva.) 
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WELL.— What? 

ELIOT — {Getting  a  whisper  from  Buzz.)  Oh,  I  was  thinking  of  baseball. 
Half-back.  I  mean  half-back.  Oh,  Mr.  Fullsam,  it's  great.  The  ball  under  your 
arm, — a  broken  field, — thousands  cheering  in  the  stands, — dodge  this  man, — jump 
over  the  next, — a  final  burst, — and  there  I  am,  under  the  goal-posts,  with  the  ball 
under  me.    A  home-run  with  three  men — I  mean  a  touchdown.    It  stirs  the  blood. 

BUZZ — (To  Bob.)     By  Jove,  Eliot  really  believes  he  is  a  player. 

WELL. — And  to  think  we've  got  a  man  like  this  in  our  midst  and  never 
knew  it.  It's  a  shame  we  didn't  hear  of  this  before.  There's  that  g^ame  with  Van- 
dalia  this  afternoon.     By  George,  it  may  not  be  too  late  now. 

ELIOT— (Sinking  into  a  chair)     What? 

WELL.— What's  the  matter?    You  look  knocked  out. 
*     ELIOT — Oh,  nothing.    It's  just — ^my  shoulder. 

WELL. — Hector,  how  about  the  line-up?  Don't  you  suppose  we  could  get  Mr. 
Holmes  in? 

HECTOR — No,  I  don't  believe  so.  I  saw  Buck  Henning  this  morning,  and 
he  said  it  was  all  made  up. 

ELIOT — (Aside.)  Thank  heaven.  (He  rises  briskly.)  What?  Can't  get  in? 
By  Jove,  that's  just  my  luck!  (He  snaps  his  lingers.)  That's  an  awful  disap- 
pointment 

WELL.— Still,  we  can  try. 

ELIOT — (Hastily.)  Oh,  don't  bother.  I  don't  want  to  come  down  here  and 
hurt  anybod>''s  feelings. 

WELL. — Oh,  of  course  not.  But  you  can  help  them, — give  them  points  about 
tackling  and  so  forth.  By  George,  I  begin  to  feel  like  a  war-horse.  Here,  let's 
see  you  tackle  Hector.     Come  here,  Hector. 

ELIOT — Tackle  him — ^here? 

WELL. — Sure.    Go  in  hard  and  bring  him  down. 

ELIOT— Now? 

WELL. — Certainly.  (Eliot  looks  helplessly  at  Buzz  and  the  others  and  then 
rushes  at  Hector  and  grabs  him  round  the  neck.)     Is  that  the  way  you  tackle? 

ELIOT — Certainly.  I  always  tackle  that  way.  That's  my  strong  point,  isn't  it, 
Buzz? 

BUZZ — Sure.     (The  bell  rings.   Geraldine  comes  in.) 

GER. — Buck  Henning  is  here,  Mr.  Fullsam,  and  wants  to  see  you  about  the 
game,  I  guess.     (Enter  BUCK  HENNING.) 

WELL. — Hello,  Buck,  my  boy,  glad  to  see  you.  You're  just  the  man  I  want, 
Buck.     Shake  hands  with  Mr.  Holmes, — (grandly.)      the  University  half-back. 

BUCK — Pleased  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Holmes.  I  thought  I'd  strike  you  here. 
Hank  Fordick  saw  you  fellows  comin'  into  town  in  your  joy- wagon,  and  he  sez  to 
me,  he  sez,  "Buck,  there's  a  college  player  just  blew  in  here  that  can  play  football 
to  beat  three  of  a  kind.  Get  him."  "All  right,"  sez  I,  "I  will  if  I  can."  You  see, 
George  Yengst,  our  right  half-back,  broke  four  ribs  this  morning  in  a  scrimmage, — 
sort  of  a  dress  rehearsal, — and  we've  got  to  have  a  man  to  take  his  place. 

WELL. — Hurray!    Here's  j-our  chance.  Holmes. 

mAOT— (Paralyzed.)     This  is  luck,  isn't  it? 
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BUCK — We're  going  to  have  a  deuce  of  a  scrap  this  afternoon.  The  whole 
blame  town's  coming  over  from  Vandalia.  They're  all  layin'  for  us.  They're  crazy 
mad  because  we  licked  'em  last  year.  They  won't  stop  at  nothing.  Dirty!  Why, 
dirty  ain't  the  word.  They're  a  gang  of  thugs,  they  are.  Last  year  they  laid 
six  of  our  men  out,  and  this  year  it's  their  ambition  to  put  the  whole  darn  outfit 
on  the  blink.  So  you  see  we  want  somebody  with  nerve, — a  fellow  who  can  stand 
punishment,  and  plenty  of  it.  And  I  guess  from  what  I  hear,  Mr. — Mr.  Holmes  is 
the  man. 

WELL.— You  bet  he  is. 

ELIOT — Well,  the  fact  is,  I'd  be  tickled  to  death,  but  I've  got  a  bad  knee. 

WELL. — Come,  come,  never  mind  that.  I've  got  a  bandage  that  will  fix  that 
in  a  jiffy.    Here's  the  chance  of  your  life. 

ELIOT— (Frantically.)     But— but— 

WELL.— Don't  be  modest.  (To  Buck.)  He'll  do  it,  he'll  do  it.  Three  cheers! 
We'll  show  'em,  we'll  show  'em.  (To  Eliot.)  Go  in  and  win,  and  show  'em  what 
a  genuine  college  player  can  do. 

ELIOT — (Weakly.)  But  Vandalia  might  not  like  it, — to  have  a  college  player 
put  in  the  game. 

BOB— Oh,  Vandalia  won't  mind,  Eliot. 

BUZZ — No,  they'll  like  to  have  you  play. 

BUCK — We'll  have  to  hurry.     It's  most  time  for  the  game. 

WELL. — (At  the  window.)  There  they  are.  The  whole  town's  waiting  out 
there  for  you.  (Cheers  outside.)  Hurray!  We'll  show  'em.  Come  on,  my  boy, 
come  one.  Give  us  a  lift,  Buck.  (They  raise  the  protesting  Eliot  on  their  shoul- 
ders and  carry  him  out.  The  others  wave  him  goodbye,  and  then  Bob  sinks  into  a 
chair.) 

BOB — Gemini!  I  never  dreamed  it  would  go  so  far;  (Cheers  outside,  "Rah- 
rah-rah,  Holmes!") 

ACT  II. 

(As  the  curtain  rises'  Eliot  is  seated  in  an  attitude  of  complete  dejection.  His 
eye  is  discolored,  and  his  ankle  is  bound  up.  He  has  a  cane  near  him.  Wellington 
is  pacing  the  floor  angrily,  amd  looks  at  Eliot  as  if  to  speak,  but  finally,  with  a 
gesture  expressing  the  utmost  scorn,  he  stalks  from  the  room.    Enter  Buzz.) 

BUZZ — Hello,  Eliot.  Just  get  up?  (Pauses  and  looks  at  Eliot.)  Hard  luck, 
old  chap, — how  do  you  like  football? 

ELIOT — Rotten.     Give  me  back  those  glasses. 

BUZZ — Not  on  your  life.  I  may  need  them.  I'm  afraid  the  strenuous  life 
don't  agree  with  you. 

ELIOT — Don't  try  to  be  funny, — that's  not  your  forte. 

BUZZ — (Looking  at  him.)     It  seems  to  be  yours. 

ELIOT — You're  a  nice  one, — I  thought  you  were  going  to  stand  by  me. 

BUZZ— Well  I  did  try  to  help  you  out— 

ELIOT — Help  me  out !     You  helped  me  in. 
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BUZZ — Well,  what  could  I  do?  I  gave  you  my  "rep" — such  as  it  is, — what 
more  could  I  do? — I  couldn't  play  the  game  for  you.    How  do  you  feel,  anyhow? 

ELIOT — How  do  I  feel?  Look  at  me,  just  look  at  me!  I  haven't  a  sound 
spot  in  my  body.  Look  at  that  eye, — look  at  this  ankle, — my  favorite  ankle  too, — 
and  then  ask  me  how  I  feel.  What  sort  of  a  chance  do  I  stand  now? — I'd  like 
tfo  know?  I  can  hardly  walk.  (He  tries  to  get  up,  and  sits  down  again  sud- 
denly.)    Oh! 

BUZZ — Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  Eliot,  old  man.  Why,  this  is  the  hit  of  your 
young  career. 

ELIOT — The  hit  of  my  young  career!  Don't  be  patronizing.  I  can't  stand 
that. 

BUZZ — (With  a  pause  and  a  grin.)     That  was  some  run  you  made  Eliot. 

ELIOT— (With  a  little  pride.)     Well,  that  wasn't  a  bad  run,  now  was  it? 

BUZZ — How  did  you  ever  happen  to  do  it? 

ELIOT — I  don't  know.  I  got  the  ball, — I  don't  know  how,  or  where,  or  when, 
and  I  heard  some  one  yell  "Run,"  and  then  the  whole  crowd  yelled,  "Run !  Run ! 
you  Indian !" — and  I  ran.  Heavens,  how  I  ran.  My  tongue  w^as  a  ball  of  cot- 
ton, a  g^eat  red  light  dazzled  before  my  eyes,  my  legs  were  cork,  but  I  ran.  I  was 
inspired,  I  think.  It  must  have  been  Roberta. — And  before  I  knew  it,  I  was  under 
the  goal  posts,  and  had  fallen  on  the  ball  for  a  touchdown. 

BUZZ— For  a- what? 

ELIOT — For  a  touchdown,  of  course. 

BUZZ — (Laughing.)     Well,  not  exactly  a  touchdown,  Eliot. 

ELIOT— What  then,  I'd  like  to  know? 

BUZZ — We  call  that  a  safety.  You  see  you  put  the  ball  down  behind  your  own 
goal  posts.    You  made  a  corking  run,  but  you  ran  the  wrong  way. 

ELIOT — (Groans  and  sinks  down  in  a  chair.)     How  much  does  that  count? 

BUZZ— Two. 

ELIOT— For  us? 

BUZZ — No  for  Vandalia.    That  was  the  final  score. 

ELIOT— Oh,  worse  and  worse!  By  Jove,  then  that  was  why  they  threw 
things ! 

BUZZ— Did  they  do  that? 

ELIOT — Did  they?  When  I  came  through  the  gate  the  air  was  thick  with 
vegetable  produce.  Cabbages  predominated.  I  said,  'T)on't  get  excited  gentlemen, 
don't  lose  your  heads,"  but  it  never  touched  them.  I  don't  think  they  can  be 
very  refined.  Do  you  remember  that  great  big,  beef-eating,  antediluvian  hulk,  that 
played  opposite  me? 

BUZZ — The  tackle,  do  you  mean? 

ELIOT — I  don't  know  what  he  was, — that's  a  polite  name  for  him, — ^but  he 
is  the  most  inconsiderate  man  I  ever  came  in  contact  with. 

BUZZ — Came  in  contact's  good!    What  did  he  do? 

ELIOT— He  struck  me ! 

BUZZ— Oh,  Eliot,  he  didn't  strike  you,  did  he? 
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ELIOT — Not  only  once,  but  again  and  again.  Finally  I  got  so  out  of  pa- 
tience with  him  that  I  went  up  to  him,  and  I  said,  "If  you  can't  be  a  gentleman 
you'd  better  not  play  football." 

BUZZ — That  surely  ought  to  have  fixed  him. 

ELIOT — Oh,  yes,  the  next  time  he  came  through,  he  not  only  struck  me,  but 
he  stepped  on  me.  (Pause.)  Buzz,  do  you  think  that — that  Mr.  FuUsam  sus- 
pects that  I'm  not  an  athlete? 

BUZZ — Oh,  no, — I  don't  think  so, — not  after  that  forty  yard  run. 

ELIOT — (Groaning.)     Oh! 

BUZZ — Forget  it,  old  man,  forget  it. 

ELIOT — Oh,  I  don't  mind  him,  or  the  rest  of  them  so  much,  but  what  will 
B'ob  think? 

BUZZ — She  won't  mind.  She'll  think  it  just  a  good  joke.  I  saw  her  punch- 
ing the  bag.     She  said  she  was  coming  in  soon. 

ELIOT — Punching  the  bag, — and  look  at  me!  Oh,  happy  days,  bright  college 
years.    Why  was  I  ever  such  a  fool? 

BUZZ — Come,  come,  don't  be  yellow.  Things  will  come  out  all  right.  Every- 
body makes  mistakes. 

ELIOT — (Grasps  his  hand.)  That's  fine  of  you  to  say  that  Buzz.  What- 
ever happens  I'll  stick  by  you.  It's  your  turn  next.  I  hope,  old  man,  that  you'll 
have  better  luck  than  I. 

BUZZ — (Whistling.)     Well  here's  hoping. 

ELIOT — Now  go  down  and  get  Billy.  B'ring  him  up  here  and  put  him  in 
that  room.  (Pointing.)  He'll  come  in  handy.  Here's  a  list  of  directions  I  wrote 
out  this  morning.     Dress  him  up. 

BUZZ— Is  that  the  literary  dope? 

ELIOT — Yes,  everything.  Learn  it, — be  sure  you  do  that, — and  let  them  do 
most  of  the  talking,     (As  Buzz  starts  to  go,  Bob  enters.) 

BOB — Not  going,  are  you.  Buzz? 

BUZZ — (Grinning.)  Oh,  I  guess  you  don't  need  me, — I'll  be  back  in  a  few 
minutes.     (He  goes  out.) 

BOB — Have  you  seen  Dad,  Eliot? 

ELIOT — Yes,  he  was  in  here  a  few  minutes  ago. 

BOB— (Archly.)     That  so? 

ELIOT — Yes.  (Pause.)  I  thought  he  seemed  rather  morose.  In  fact  I 
missed  a  certain  cordiality  that  I  detected  when  I  first  arrived. 

BOB — Well,  if  you  think  he  seemed  morose,  you  ought  to  hear  what  he  said. 

ELIOT — Hm,  what  did  he  say? 

BOB — Do  you  really  want  to  know? 

ELIOT— Yes. 

BOB— You   do! 

ELIOT — Certainly,  of  course. 

BOB— Well,— he  said,— No,  I  can't.     I  haven't  the  heart. 

ELIOT — Go  on,  don't  mind  me.  I  can  stand  anything  after  this.  (Touching 
his  eye  and  foot.) 
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BOB — Well,  among  other  things,  he  remarked  that  you  were  a  mollycoddle,  a 
duflFer,  that  you  had  a  streak  of  yellow, — I  think  he  said  yellow, — a  mile  wide,  that 
you  didn't  know  a  football  from  a  cream  puff, — and  that  if  the  rest  of 
your  team  were  like  you,  he  could  send  a  picked  team  from  the  Ladies'  Aid  So- 
ciety that  would  wipe  you  all  off  the  map.  You  see  he  expressed  himself  with 
great  candor. 

ELIOT— Did  he  say  that? 

BOB— Yes. 

ELIOT— He  did? 

BOB— Yes. 

ELIOT — He  said  that,  did  he?  (Pause.)  So  sweet  of  you  to  mention  it 
too.  I  think  it  is  just  as  bad  to  repeat  disagreeable  things  as  it  is  to  say  them  in 
the  first  place. 

BOB — But  you  asked  me  to,  Eliot.  Come,  don't  be  peevish.  Really  I'm 
awfully  sorry  things  have  turned  out  as  they  have.  I'm  afraid  you're  not  having 
a  very  good  time  down  here. 

ELIOT— Oh,  yes  I  am. 

BOB — Well,  anyhow,  don't  be  discouraged.  Father's  planning  something  for 
you.     He's  going  to  give  j'ou  another  chance, — he's  going  to  test  you. 

ELIOT — (Groaning.)  I  suppose  that  means  a  boxing  match  with  that  Bundy 
child. 

BOB — Well,  whatever  it  is,  keep  up  your  courage  for — for  my  sake,  Eliot.  I 
want  Papa  and  Mamma  to  know  you  as  I  know  you. 

ELIOT — (Firmly.)  Very  well,  they  shall,  if  they  give  me  a  chance.  (Pause.) 
Bob,  do  you  think  you  can, — can  ever  care  for  me  after  than  run? 

BOB — (With  feeling.)  Why,  Eliot,  nothing  you  can  ever  do  will  make  any 
difference  with  me.     You  must  know  that. 

ELIOT — (Rising  and  limping  where  she  is.)  Oh,  Bob,  then  you  don't  hate 
me  after  all? 

BOB — Certainly  not.  I  think  I  like  you  better  than  ever,  for  you  have  showed 
at  least  that  you  have  tried. 

ELIOT — Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you  for  those  words.  (He  siezes  her  hand 
and  attempts  to  kiss  it.) 

BOB — (Drawing  away.)  Look  out,  Eliot, — you  might  hurt  your  ankle.  (En- 
ter^ Mrs.  Fullsam.) 

ELIOT — (Hastily.)  Yes,  yes  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  tennis  is  a  better 
game  than  croquet. 

MRS.  F — (Coming  to  him.)  Oh,  you  poor  child,  you.  I've  been  so  worried 
about  you.  Are  you  much  hurt?  You  look  delicate.  You  really  ought  to  give  up 
these  rough  games.  Won't  you  try?  I  know  you  are  devoted  to  them,  but  I 
wish  you  would  bring  yourself  to  look  at  matters  as  Mr.  Joliffe  does.  He  is  wrapped 
up  in  his  studies.     He  is  very  brilliant,  isn't  he? 

ELIOT— Yes,  bright  fellow. 

MRS.  F — He's  so  talented, — and  yet  he's  so  simple,  and  unaffected  in  his  man- 
ner too.  He  never  parades  his  knowledge.  He  is  so  modest  that  sometimes  he 
almost  seems  to  affect  ignorance.     How  nice  it  is  that  one  can  be  so  gifted  and 
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at  the  same  time  so  unassuming.  I  haven't  had  much  of  an  opportunity  so  far  to 
converse  with  him,  but  I  find  him  most  charming.  He  says  very  little,  but  I  can 
see  that  under  that  quiet  exterior  there  slumbers  an  intellect  that  is  both  alert  and 
profound.  Mr.  Holmes,  I've  invited  a  number  of  ladies  in  to  tea  this  afternoon  to 
meet  Mr.  Jolffe.  I'm  afraid  you  won't  be  much  interested  in  our  literary  chit- 
chat, but  if  you  care  to,  we  shall  be  charmed  to  have  you  stay.  By  the  way,  where 
is  Mr.  Joliffe?    It  is  almost  time  for  the  tea. 

ELIOT — Why,  I  think  he  went  down  town  to  buy  a  book, — Maeterlinck,  or 
something  like  that  he  said. 

MRS.  F — Maeterlinck?  Oh,  I'm  afraid  he  will  be  disappointed.  It's  so  hard 
to  persuade  people  here  to  read  things  that  are  really  worth  while.  Mr.  Bird,  our 
druggist, — we  are  forced  to  buy  our  books  at  the  drug  store,  Mr.  Holmes, — Mr. 
Bird  will  not  buy  anything  but  the  modern  popular  novel. 

ELIOT — Here's  Buzz.     Mr.  Joliffe,  I  mean.     (Enter  Buzz  whistling.) 

MRS.  F — Oh,  Mr.  Joliffe, — we  were  just  speaking  of  you.  Did  you  by  any 
chance  find  Maeterlinck? 

BUZZ — {Puzzled,  looking  at  Eliot.)     Huh,  live  here,  does  he? 

ELIOT — Oh,  do  try  to  be  serious,  Buzz.  Did  you  find  that  copy  of  Maeter- 
linck that  you  were  looking  for  at  the  drug  store? 

BUZZ — Why,  I  wasn't — No.  No.  They  were  just  out,  but  the  druggist  said 
he  had  something  just  as  good. 

MRS.  F — I  was  just  telling  Mr.  Holmes  about  our  little  tea  this  afternoon.  I 
hope  you  won't  be  dreadfully  bored.  They  are  simple,  kindly  people  here,  and  you 
must  not  expect  too  much  of  them.     But  I  am  sure  you  won't  be  hypercritical. 

BUZZ — {Rather  alarmed.)     No,  I'm  not  a  hypocrite,  if  I  do  say  it. 

MRS.  ¥— {Archly.)     Punster. 

BUZZ — {Aside.)  I  suppose  she  means  punter,  but  I'll  let  that  go.  {Enter 
Minerva.    She  looks  at  Eliot  slyly.) 

MIN.— Htllo,  Eliot.  Oh,  Mother,  isn't  it  about  time  for  the  tea?  Who  do 
you  think  I  saw  coming  this  way?  Birdie  Popjoy.  I  do  hope  she  won't  descend 
on  us.     She's  so, — so  provincial. 

MRS.  F. — Minerva,  I  can't  let  you  speak  of  Birdie  in  that  way.  She  is  a  very 
worthy  woman.     Sparta  does  not  boast  a  better-hearted  person. 

MIN. — But  surely  you  didn't  invite  her,  Mother. 

MRS.  F — Oh,  of  course  not,  my  dear. 

BOB — {Ring  outside.)  Well  I  believe  she  is  coming  anway.  I  wouldn't  miss 
Birdie  for  the  world.  She  is  the  one  touch  of  nature  that  brings  these  literary 
tea  fights  down  out  of  the  clouds. 

{Miss  Birdie  Pop  joy's  voice,  outside.)  Snowy  ain't  it?  No,  thanks,  I'll  leave 
my  rubbers  out  here  in  the  hall.  I  don't  want  folks  sayin'  that  I  came  trackin' 
up  their  carpets.  How's  your  cold,  Geraldine?  Maw  says  there's  nothing  like  a 
cold  pack.     {Enter  Birdie  Popjoy,  with  Geraldine  behind  her.) 

BIRDIE — Why,  howjedo.  Mis  Fullsam?  How's  all  your  folks  today?  {Bows 
to  Minerva  and  Bob,  and  looks  inquiringly  at  the  boys.) 

MRS.  F — Nicely,  thank  you,  Miss  Popjoy.  Miss  Popjoy  let  me  present  Mr. 
Joliffe  of  the  University, — and  Mr.  Holmes  also. 
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BIRDIE— Pleased  to  meet  you  both.  (Turning  to  Buss.)  What'd  you  say 
the  name  was, — Joliflfe?  Joliffe,  let  me  see.  I  used  to  know  a  family  by  the  name 
of  Joliffe  when  I  lived  in  Oskaloosa.  Real  nice  folks  the  Joliffes  was.  No  relatives 
of  yours,  I  suppose.  No,  I  didn't  mean  that,  of  course  not.  They  had  a  boy  about 
your  age.  His  name  was  Elmer.  Awfully  nice  boy,  Elmer  was,  and  smart!  My 
goodness,  I  never  see  such  a  boy  for  figures.  Last  I  heard  of  him  he  was  head 
clerk  in  the  Bong  Marchy.  You  make  me  think  of  him,  somehow.  His  maw  was  such 
a  pleasant  woman,  too.  She  used  to  help  us  about  the  washing,  and  smart,  I 
never  see  such  a  woman  for  doing  up  white  things ! — and  oh,  that  makes  me  think. 
I  just  saw  Mr.  Yengst  down  town,  and  I  sez  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Yengst,"  and 
he  said  "How  do  you  do.  Miss  Popjoy?"  "Snowy,  ain't  it,  Mr  Yengst,"  s'd  I,  "Yes, 
it's  very  snowy, — the  worst  since  '73.  They're  got  company  over  at  the  FuUsams," 
s'd  he.  "Well,'  s'd  I,  "I  guess  I'll  run  in."  I  don't  want  folks  to  say  of  me  after 
I'm  gone  (she  sighs)  that  I  crawled  in  my  shell  and  stayed  there.  As  I  tell 
Maw,  no  one  can  say  that  I'm  stuck  up  or  stand-offish.  (Looking  at  Eliot.)  Why, 
you  don't  look  well ! 

MRS.  F — Mr.  Holmes  is  a  martyr  to  his  devotion  to  athletics.  Miss  Popjoy, — 
to  football. 

BIRDIE — Oh,  yes,  you're  the  gentleman  that  played  in  the  game  with  Van- 
dalia  yesterday.  I  heard  about  you. — Pshaw,  though,  I  wouldn't  care.  I  don't 
really  believe  they  meant  what  they  said.     (Enter  Geraldine  with  tea  things.) 

BIRDIE — (Continuing.)  Why,  my  goodness,  how  much  that  looks  like  Mrs. 
Flanders's  tea  pot.     (Ring.)     Hm,  more  company  comin'. 

BOB — That  sounds  like  Carrie  Watson  Strange's  ring.  (Enter  Geraldine  fol- 
lowed by  Miss  Sobb  and  Miss  Strange.) 

GER. — Here  are  two  more 

MRS.  F— Geraldine! 

ELIOT — (Aside  to  Buss.)  Use  your  notes  and  keep  your  eye  on  Minerva 
and  me. 

BUZZ— All  right,  old  scout. 

MRS.  F — (Meeting  the  guests.)  So  good  of  you  to  come  in  all  this  storm. 
Isn't  Mrs.  Flanders  coming? 

MISS  SOBB— She  will  follow  shortly. 

MRS.  F. — Miss  Sobb,  Mr.  Joliffe,  and  Miss  Strange,  Mr.  Joliffe,  and  ladies,  Mr. 
Holmes  also.  Mr.  Joliffe  is  our  lion,  who  has  kindly  agreed  to  roar  for  us  this  af- 
ternoon.    (Buss  looks  uneasily  at  Eliot.) 

BUZZ — (To  the  ladies.)     How  are  you? 

MISS  SOBB — So  delighted  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Joliffe.  So  delighted,  I  am  sure. 
It  is  just  too  sweet  of  you  to  grace  our  little  party. 

MISS  STRANGE — (Going  toward  Eliot.)  Young  man,  and  what  have 
you  been  doing? 

MRS.  F — We  are  trying  to  cure  Mr.  Holmes  of  his  passion  for  athletics. 
(Eliot  and  Miss  Strange  talk  together.) 

MISS  SOBB — Oh,  Mr.  Joliffe, — you  can't  imagine  what  a  glamour  lingers 
round  you, — you  who  have  come  from  a  far  country  and  have  drunk  deep  from  a 
great  well  of  truth. 
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BUZZ — (Aside.)  Another  one.  By  Jove,  they  must  have  water  on  the  brain 
down  here.  (To  Miss  Sobb.)  Wouldn't  you  rather  have  tea, — I  mean  wouldn't 
you  like  some  tea? 

MISS  SOBB— Oh,  I  faint,  I  die  for  tea!     (They  go  to  the  tea  stand.) 

MISS  STRANGE — (To  Eliot.)  Young  man,  it's  all  imagination.  Your  eye 
is  not  black,  and  your  ankle  is  perfectly  sound.  It's  all  in  your  mind,  all  in  your 
mind, — all  due  to  error. 

ELIOT — Yes,  I  admit  it  was  a  mistake. 

MISS  STRANGE — Young  man,  don't  be  flippant.  Remember  what  I  said.  I 
want  some  tea. 

ELIOT — (Partly  aside.)  Oh,  no,  you  don't,  really.  You  just  think  so.  (She 
glares  at  him.    Buss  and  Miss  Sobb  come  forward.) 

BUZZ — So  you  write  too,  do  you?  (He  is  bothered  with  the  chocolate  eclair.) 
Gee,  this  thing  leaks ! 

MRS.  F — You'll  be  interested  to  know,  Mr.  Joliffe,  that  Miss  Popjoy  is  the 
author  of  that  precious  little  bit, — The  Dying  Sea  Gull. 

MIN. — (To  Eliot.)  I  wish  that  sea  gull  would  either  die  or  get  well.  This 
shilly-shallying  with  death  is   impertinent. 

BIRDIE — Oh,  she  writes  the  finest  things.  Sad!  My  goodness!  I  nearly 
cried  my  eyes  out  over  that  poem  on  Mis'  Beasleys'  Canary.  Miss  Sobb's  fine  at 
funerals.     Maw  says  she  wants  Etta  May  to  write  her  epithet  when  she  goes. 

MISS  SOBB^ — Mercy!  I'm  so  afraid  somebody's  going  to  ask  me  to  recite  my 
poems.  If  there's  anything  that  embarrasses  me,  it's  to  be  asked  to  recite  my 
poems. 

MIN. —  (Aside.)     If  Etta  May  speaks  her  piece,  I  shall  scream. 

MISS  SOBB^ — Dear  Mrs.  Fullsam,  you  won't  insist  will  you?  But  if  I  must 
do  it,  I— 

MRS.  F. — Of  course  we  shan't  be  unportunate,  Etta  May,  only  I  do  wish 
you  could  be  persuaded.    Your  poems  are  so  intense. 

MISS  SOBB — They  are  emotional.  I  feel  them  very  keenly.  I'm  like  Horace 
in  that  respect. 

BUZZ — (Affably.)  Your  brother  Horace  writes,  too,  does  he?  (Frantic  mo- 
tions from  Minerva  and  Eliot.) 

MRS.  F — Mr.  Jolifife  will  have  his  little  joke,  you  see. 

MISS  SOBB— Oh,  he  is  just  too  funny. 

BUZZ. —  (Aside.)     Gee,  they  seem  to  think  I'm  the  town  cutup  down  here. 

MRS.  F — And  now  ladies,  since  we  have  Mr.  Joliffe  with  us,  let  us  improve 
our  opportunity.  These  clever  people  are  apt  to  be  capricious.  (She  beams  at 
Buss.)  Mr.  Joliffe,  we  want  your  advice.  Give  us  freely  of  your  store.  Tell  us 
of  your  hopes,  your  aspirations,  your  literary  ideals.  We  are  all  so  thirsty  for 
knowledge. 

BUZZ— (Aside.)  There  it  goes  again.  Must  be  a  dry  town.  (Affably.)  All 
right,  I'll  do  that. 

MRS.  F — I  think  I  ought  to  say  that  Mr.  Joliffe  greatly  deplores  the  modern 
tendency  to  seek  mental  refreshment  in  the  lighter  literature.  Although  very  ca- 
tholic in  his  tastes — 


BUZZ — Excuse  me  Mrs.  Fullsam,  but  my  family  are  Presbyterians.  {Frantic 
gestures  from  Eliot.) 

MRS.  F. —  {Shaking  her  Anger  at  him  roguishly.)  Although  very  catholic  in 
his  tastes,  Mr.  JoliflFe  feels  very  keenly  the  need  of  a  more  substantial  scholarship. 
So  we  will  ask  him,  will  we  not,  to  assist  us  in  arranging  our  literary  program  for 
next  year? 

MISS  SOBB— Oh,  Mr.  Joliffe,  do  tell  us  what  to  read! 

BUZZ — {Airily.)  Read!  Read  anything  you  like.  People  come  to  me  and 
say,  "Mr.  JoliflFe,  what  shall  I  read?"'  and  I  say  "Read  anything  you  like, — only, 
read,  read,  read."    That's  my  motto. 

BIRDIE — {Leaning   toward  the  person   nearest  her.)     He's   a   smart   fellow. 

MRS.  F. — Yes,  but  we  are  all  so  ignorant.  Do  help  us.  What,  for  instance  is 
your  favorite  book? 

BUZZ — {Judicially.)     Well,  let  me  see, — I'm  pretty  keen  for  Robinson  Crusoe. 

ELIOT — A  great  many  people  consider  Mr.  JoliflFe  rather  too  conservative.  He 
likes  the  old  things  best, — old  friends,  old  books,  old  wine,  you  know. 

BIRDIE — There!    I  always  heard  those  college  boys  drank. 

MISS  SOBB — Oh,  Mr.  JoliflFe.  There  you  are  like  me, — a  lover  of  Shake- 
speare's works. 

BUZZ — Yes,  Shakespeare's  works  are  fine,  but  I  think  I  like  his  plays  better. 

BIRDIE — I'll  thank  you  for  another  cup  of  tea.  Where  do  you  get  your  tea, 
Mis'  Fullsam?  Good,  ain't  it?  We  always  get  ours  at  Plummer's.  Fifty  cent 
tea.  No,  just  a  little  cream.  With  milk  as  high  as  'tis  now,  I'm  sure  I  don't 
want  to  eat  folks  out  of  house  and  home. 

MISS  STRANGE — Speaking  of  books,  young  man,  are  you  a  devotee  of 
Nietsche  and  Schepenhauer  ? 

BUZZ— {Dumbfounded.)     Wha— What? 

ELIOT — You've  touclied  Mr.  JoliflFe  in  a  sensitive  spot,  Miss  Strange.  Niet- 
sche and  Schopenhauer  are  his  pet  aversions.    Mr.  JoliflFe  is  essentially  an  optimist. 

BUZZ — Yes,  that's  what  I  am.     {Aside.)     Thanks  old  man. 

MISS  STRANGE— {Aside.)  Humph!  Weakling !— Well  then,  what,  may  I 
ask,  do  you  think  of  Ibsen? 

BUZZ— {Off  his  guard.)  Gibson?  Gibson's  the  best  kicker  we  ever  had. 
{There  is  a  great  commotion.) 

ELIOT — {Hastily.)  I'm  afraid  you  misunderstand  Mr.  JoliflFe.  He  means 
that  Ibsen  is  a  Protestant, — a  kicker  against  the  stupid  conventionality  of  society, — 
an  iconoclast,  if  you  will. 

MRS.  F. — To  be  sure.  Oh,  you  college  men  do  have  such  breezy,  spontaneous 
ways  of  saying  things.    Ibsen  a  kicker !    Oh,  I  love  that ! 

MISS  SOBB — He's  so  clever.  {They  all  applaud  Buss.)  And  now  Mr.  Jol- 
iflFe, that  you  are  in  the  happy  vein,  do  tell  us  your  opinion  of  Keats. 

BUZZ — {Encouraged.)  Great  place,  great!  They  had  a  corking  bill  there  last 
week.  Believe  me,  there  was  a  juggler  there  last  week  that, — {Frantic  gestures 
from  Eliot  and  Minerva,  and  looks  of  astonishment  from  the  others,  stop  him.) 

ELIOT — Miss  Sobb  said  Keats,  not  Keith's.  The  poet  Keats.  Mr.  JoliflFe  is 
a  little  hard  of  hearing. 
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BUZZ — Keats — Oh,  yes.  Good  man,  good  man.  Yes,  Keats  is  good.  I  like 
Keats. 

MISS  SOBB— Don't  you  adore  his  Eve  of  St.  Agnes? 

BUZZ — No,  I'm  not  so  strong  for  that.     (Chorus  of  protests  from  the  ladies.) 

LADIES— Oh,  Mr.  JoUffe!  Don't  you? 

BUZZ — No,  I  don't  care  for  it.     I  never  did  like  the  name  of  Agnes. 

MISS  STRANGBi — (Severely.)  Do  you  consider  your  objection  to  the  name 
of  Agnes  an  adequate  reason  for  condemning  the  entire  poem,  Mr.  Joliflfe? 

BUZZ — (Fighting  for  time.)  Well, — you  see —  (Enter  Geraldine  with  photo- 
graph album.) 

GER. — Excuse  me,  Mis  Fullsam,  but  I  thought  maybe  the  ladies  would  like 
to  look  at  the  photo  album.  (Stroking  the  plush,  to  Birdie.)  Pretty,  ain't  it? 
Minerva's  picture's  in  here, — the  one  she  had  taken  when  she  graduated  from  high 
school,  you  know, — the  one  where  she  stands  by  the  gate  with  her  diploma  in  her 
hand.    It  used  to  be  down  in  Mr.  Lindsay's  photograph  window. 

MRS.  F — I  don't  think  the  ladies  would  be  interested  Geraldine.  We  won't 
detain   you    longer.      (Geraldine  sniffs   and   goes   out.) 

MISS  SOBB— Oh,  Mr.  Joliffe,  I  forgot  to  ask  you  how  you  like  "Leave  of 
Grass?" 

BUZZ — (Aside.)  Either  they're  dippy  or  think  I  am.  I  guess  I'll  jolly  them 
along  a  bit  though, — Why  they're  not  so  bad,  but  I  think  I  rather  have  water- 
cress. 

ELIOT — (Aside  to  Min.)     Oh,  this  is  hopeless.     We've  got  to  do  something. 

MRS.  F — I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Joliflfe,  that  you  are  making  fun  of  us. 

MISS  STRANGE — Young  man,  I  have  been  here  for  nearly  half  an  hour, — at 
least  it  has  seemed  fully  that  to  me,  and  I've  not  heard  you  even  mention  a  sub- 
ject that  all  educated  men  and  women  unite  in  considering  the  paramount  issue 
of  the  day.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  I  allude  to  the  question  of  Equal  Suffrage? 
How  you  can  sit  here  prattling  of  the  subject  of  poetry  and  other  trivialities,  while 
our  sisters  across  the  water  are — 

ELIOT — (Hastily.)  Oh,  Miss  Strange,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  get  Mr.  Joliflfe 
started  on  that  subject.  We  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it  if  you  do.  (Buss 
starts  to  speak.)  No,  don't  say  a  word  Buzz, — I  know  how  strongly  you  feel  in  the 
matter.  Instead,  let  me  suggest  that  you  favor  the  ladies  with  the  little  surprise 
that  you  had  planned.     (Points  to  door.)     Shall  I? 

BUZZ — Sure,  trot  him  out.     (Eliot  goes  out.) 

BIRDIE — Oh,  dear, — I  do  wonder  what  is  going  to  happen  now. 

MISS  SOBB— Yes.     Oh.  please  tell  us,  dear  Mr.  Joliflfe.     I  can  hardly  wait. 

MRS.  F— Do! 

BUZZ — (Pleased  and  rendered  confident  by  the  show  of  interest.)  Well,  you 
see,  ladies,  I  thought  maybe  you'd  like  to  see  some  of  my  experiments  in  hypno- 
tism.    I've  framed  up  a  few, — I  mean,  I've  arranged  a  few  for  this  afternoon. 

(Chorus  of  "Oh,  how  lovely.") 

BIRDIE — Mercy  me!  I  think  I'd  better  be  going.  I've  heard  dreadful  things 
about  these  hypnotizers. 
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MRS.  F — What  a  pity  that  Mrs.  Flanders  isn't  here.  She  is  so  absorbed  in 
matters  of  a  scientific  nature. 

BUZZ — Hope  you'll  like  it.  They're  some  little  stunts  that  Professor  Sykes, 
(Mrs.  F.  is  about  to^  speak,  then  changes  her  mind)  and  I  pull  off  now  and  then 
down  at  the  University.  He  was  saying  to  me  only  the  other  day,  "Joliffe,  you 
ought  to  go  into  the  business.  You  ought  to  be  on  the  stage.  You're  a  wonder 
at  this  game.'  "Now,"  I  said,  "Professor,  I'm  strictly  an  amateur,  and  amateur  I 
always  will  be."  {Enter  Eliot  zvith  Billy  disguised.)  No  professionalism  for  mine. 
(The  ladies  all  turn  to  the  door.)  Ah,  here  comes  my  laboratory.  I  always  carry 
it  with  me.  Ladies,  this  is  my  assistant,  Mr.  Hiram  Hichenlooper.  Come  here 
Hiram,  that's  a  good  fellow.  Hiram's  a  little  skittish  at  first,  but  he'll  get  over 
that. 

MISS  SOBB — Oh,  do  tell  us  before  you  begin.  Is  this  some  wonderful,  oc- 
cult power  that  you  have  over  your  fellow  men,  Mr.  Joliffe? 

BUZZ — Wh, — What?  Oh,  no, — science,just  science.  It's  easy  when  you  know 
how.  (To  Billy.)  Sit  down  here,  Hiram.  Yes,  right  in  this  chair.  Now,  ladies 
with  your  kind  attention  I  am  going, — Oh,  by  the  way,  is  there  any  one  in  the 
audience  who  can  lend  me  an  egg,  or  any  simple  object  will  do.  (Looks  about.) 
Ah,  a  book, — Yes,  here's  a  book,  b-o-o-k,  book.  Now,  Hiram  glue  your  lamps, — 
I  mean,  look  carefuly  at  this  book, — think  of  nothing  else, — and  before  you  know 
it  you'll  be  dead  to  the  world, — sound  asleep. 

MISS  SOBB — (Who  has  been  looking  anxiously  at  the  book.)  Oh,  that's  my 
book  of  poems ! 

BUZZ — Oh,  that's  all  right.  That  will  do  just  as  well.  Now  Hiram,  keep 
looking.  Your  eyes  are  closing.  (Refers  to  notes.)  You're  getting  drowsy. 
You're  growing  duller  and  duller.  You're  passing  away.  (Birdie  puts  her  hands 
over  her  eyes,  with  an  "Oh!")  You're — (A  ring  at  the  door  bell.  Buzz  continues 
making  passes.) 

ELIOT — (Aside)  I  believe  he  thinks  he  is  directing  an  orchestra.  (Enter 
Geraldine,  followed  by  Mrs.  Flanders.)  Here's  Mrs.  Flanders.  (The  ladies  all 
rise.  They  are  much  impressed  with  Mrs.  Flanders,  who  carries  a  lorgnette,  and 
moves  with  great  dignity.    Mrs.  Fullsam,  goes   to   meet  her.)' 

MRS.  FLANDERS— Don't  rise,  ladies.  (Looking  at  Buzz  and  Billy.)  I'm 
afraid  my  entrance  is  ill-timed. 

MRS.  F. — No,  indeed,  we  were  just  wishing  you  might  be  here.  My  dear, 
let  me  present  our  g^est  of  honor,  Mr.  Joliffe. 

MRS.  FLANDERS — (Graciously)  Can  it  be  that  I  am  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Joliffe?     I  have  heard  so  much  of  you  in  the  last  few  days. 

BUZZ — (Affably)  Yes,  that's  me, — Mrs.  Flanders,  shake  hands  with  my  friend, 
Mr.  Holmes,  and, — Mr.  Hickenlooper. 

MRS.  FLANDERS — (Including  them  in  a  sweeping  and  gracious  bow) 
Delighted,  gentlemen,  I  am  sure. 

MRS.  F. — Mrs.  Flanders,  Mr.  Joliffe  has  refused,  I  fear,  to  take  us  seri- 
ously, but   (she  looks  at  him  graciously)   he  has  been  most  interesting. 

MISS  SOBB — Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Flanders,  he  is  just  too  clever. 
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MRS.  FLANDERS — Oh,  Mr.  Joliffee,  really  you're  a  missionary;  a  messenger, 
I  might  say,  from  another  world.  With  the  few  exceptions  {she  bows  graciously 
to  the  ladies)  that  you  see  here,  the  intellectual  life  of  Sparta  is  dead;  quite 
dead,  believe  me. 

BUZZ— Dead!     Is  that  so?     That's  too  bad. 

MRS.  FLANDERS — Ah,  yes.  It  was  so  different  in  Tiffin,  our  former  home, 
and  in  Boston,  where  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  month  with  friends 
on  Beacon  Street.  It  was  delightful.  There  was,  what  shall  I  say? — an  afflatus, 
an  uplift  there  that  I've  found  nowhere  else.  Ah.  Mr.  Joliflfe  we  do  so  long,  here, 
for  a  message  from  the  outside  world; — the  great  throbbing  world; — the  world, 
if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  figure,  the  world  of  brains. 

MRS.  F. — Isn't  it  lovely  that  we  can  have  Mr.  Joliffe  with  us? 

BUZZ — That's  all  right,  ladies.     {Frantic  gestures  from     Eliot.) 

MRS.  FLANDERS — We  are  most  fortunate,  Mr.  Joliffee,  I  suppose  you  are  in 
great  demand  among  the  intellectual  organizations  connected  with  the  univer- 
sity? 

BUZZ — Well,  I  manage  to  get  out  amongst  'em,  now  and  then. 

MIN. — Now  and  then!     Oh,  Buzz! 

MRS.  FLANDERS— Splendid !  Then  it  doesn't  bore  you  to  talk  with 
ladies'  clubs,  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

BUZZ — Oh,  no, — no.    I  like  the  work, — I'm  crazy  about  it. 

MRS.  FLANDERS— Oh,  I'm  so  relieved.  Mr.  Joliflfe,  I've  come  to  ask  a 
great  favor  of  you.  The  ladies  of  the  New  Thought  Qub  meet  in  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall  this  afternoon.  We  are  planning  what  the  Clarion  will  doubtless  refer  to  as  a 
recherche  afifair.  Imagine  our  pleasure  when  Professor  Sykes  of  the  University 
agreed  to  present  a  paper  there  this  afternoon  on  the  Therapeutic  Value  of 
Hypnotism. 

BUZZ — {Astonished)     Professor  Sykse ! 

MRS.  FLANDERS — Yes,  Professor  Sykes  of  your  own  university.  Why, 
hasn't  Mrs.  Fullsam  told  you? 

MRS.  F. — No,  Mrs.  Flanders,  I  was  reserving  that  as  a  pleasant  surprise  for 
the  boys  and  girls.  Yesterday,  young  people,  we  received  a  telegram  saying  that 
Professor  Sykes  could  be  here  today  at  five. 

MRS.  FLANDERS— (To  Buzz)     Now,  isn't  that  jolly! 

BUZZ — {Aside)  Gosh!  {To  Mrs.  Flanders)  Oh,  that's  awfully  jolly,  I 
never   saw  anything  so   jolly.      {He  mops  his  forehead.) 

MRS.  FLANDERS — And,  now,  Mr.  Joliflfe,  I've  come  to  invite  you  to  be 
present.  You  will  add  just  the  touch  that  will  make  the  occasion  an  unqualified 
intellectual  success. 

MRS.  F. — Ah,  Mr.  Joliflfe,  you  can't,  you  can't  refuse  us,  will  you  ? 

BUZZ — {Fighting  for  time)     Well,  you   see,   I — I —     {Enter  Geraldine.) 

GER. — Another  telegram,  Mrs.  Fullsam.  This  makes  two  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

MRS.  F. — {Aside)  Oh,  I  hope  nothing  has  happened.  {Trying  to  maintain 
her  composure,  opens  telegram,  and  reads.)  "Delayed  by  storms.  Will  arrive 
later.    Montague  Sykes."    Oh,  isn't  that  unfortunate!     {A  murmur  of  Ohs.) 
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BUZZ— That  certainly  is  a  blow. 

MRS.  FLANDERS — ^Well,  you  can  easily  imagine  my  feelings!  I've  en- 
gaged the  hall,  and  not  only  that,  but  I've  telephoned  to  over  a  hundred  ladies. 
I've  done  nothing  but  say  "hello!"  all  morning.  Oh  dear,  Mrs.  Fullsam,  what 
shall  we  do? 

MRS.  F. — Oh,  Oara,  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  you  had  better  read  your  p^er, 
'The  Rise  of  Realism  in  Australia." 

MRS.  FLANDERS— Oh,  I  can't,  Sophia.  I've  done  that  three  times  in  the 
last  month.  I, — Oh,  why  the  idea!  Ladies,  I  never  thought  Here's  Mr. 
JoliflFe. 

MRS.  F. — Wh — y —  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  JoliflFe.    The  very  thing. 

BVZZ— (Aside)     Stung! 

MRS.  F — Isn't  that  a  happy  turn  of  aflfairs?  Mr.  JoliflFe  had  just  b^^un  the 
most  interesting  experiment  when  you  came  in.  Ladies,  you  won't, — ^you  won't 
think  me  inhospitable  if  I  suggest  that  we  adjourn  to  the  hall.  {Chorus  of  "Oh, 
lovely!") 

MRS.  FLANDERS— Ah,  Mr.  JoliflFe.  Fate  has  had  its  way  with  you.  Your 
fame  has  spread,  you  see.     Even  before  I  came,  a  little  bird  told  me  of  jrou. 

BUZZ— (Aside)     I'd  like  to  get  hold  of  that  bird! 

MRS.  FLANDERS — And,  now,  dear  Mr.  JoliflFe,  you  can't— you  won't  refuse 
us  in  our  predicament,  will  you?  You  will  come,  won't  you?  (Buss  looks 
helplessly  about.) 

MRS.  F. — Oh,  of  course  he  will,  won't  you,  Mr.  JoliflFee?  Yes,  I  was 
sure  he  would.  Oh,  Sparta  will  be  your  debtor  always.  This  is,  indeed,  an 
event  that  we  shall  all  remember. 

BUZZ — (Aside)     I  guess  that's  no  lie!    (Enter  Geraldine.) 

GER. — Mrs.  Spinks  just  'phoned.  She  told  me  tell  you  the  ladies  were 
waiting  at  the  hall. 

MRS.  FLANDERS— Mr.  JoliflFe,  may  I  have  the  honor?  I  think  I  am  old 
enough  to  ask  you  to  be  my  escort.     Duty  calls.     Won't  you  come? 

ELIOT — (Aside)     Go  on,  old  man,  I'll  help  you.     (The  ladies  rise.) 

BIRDIE — Wrap  up  good,  it's  dreadful  snowy  out.  (Buss  hesitates,  and  then 
moves  reluctantly  toward  Mrs.  Flanders.) 

BUZZ — Come  on,  Hiram,  it's  up  to  us. 

MIN. — (As  they  begin  to  go  out)  Oh,  dear  me,  I  never  dreamed  it  would 
turn  out  this  way! 

ACT  in. 

SCENE  I. 

(Mrs.  Fullsam  is  seated  across  the  table  from  Buss.  She  looks  at  him  as  if 
about  to  speak.  Buss  is  greatly  depressed  and  steals  furtive  glances  at  her.  Finally, 
she  rises  in  disgust  and  sweeps  majestically  out  of  the  room.) 

BUZZ — Gee!  I  wish  she'd  said  something.  I  never  saw  a  person  who  could 
say  so  much  without  making  a  noise.     (Enter  Eliot.    Buss  groans.) 

BUZZ — Oh,  here's  Eliot.  It's  my  turn  now,  I  suppose.  (Eliot  still  walks  with 
a  limp.) 
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ELIOT — Well,  Buzz,  how's  the  literary  life?  Been  talking  with  Mrs.  Full- 
sam  about  Thackeray,  Jane  Austen,  and  George  Eliot,  have  you? 

BUZZ — No,  I  haven't  been  talking  about  Thackeray,  George  Austen  and  Jane 
Eliot.     I  wish  they  were  dead. 

ELIOT — That  is  certainly  a  conservative  wish. 

BUZZ — Now,  don't  try  to  be  funny,  Eliot,  I  can't  stand  it.  {Mops  his  brow.) 
I've  been  under  an  awful  strain  for  the  last  two  or  three  hours.  Believe  me,  I 
wouldn't  be  caught  in  a  bunch  like  that  again  for  ai  thousand  dollars.  (Pause.) 
What'd  you  get  up  and  leave  for? 

ELIOT — I  couldn't  help  it.  I  was  paralyzed.  Really,  you  ought  to  go  on 
the  stage.     I  never  saw  anything  so  funny  in  my  life. 

BUZZ — (Angrily)  Oh,  you  never  did,  did  you?  And  you're  the  man  that 
was  going  to  see  me  through.     I'm  disappointed  in  you,  Eliot. 

ELIOT — Well,  I  gave  you  my  paper  on  the  Therapeutic  Value  of  Hypno- 
tism.    I  couldn't  do  any  more,  could  I? 

BUZZ — Yes,  you  could.  Why  didn't  you  mark  those  words?  I  never  saw 
such  a  line  of  talk  in  my  life.  Every  time  I  mispronounced  a  word,  some- 
body got  up  and  ducked  out.  I  lost  nearly  a  hundred  people  that  way.  (Pause.) 
Gee,  I  believe  I  could  have  kept  up  the  literary  bluff.  All  you've  got  to  say 
is,  "Don't  you  like  this?  Aren't  you  just  crazy  about  that?  Have  you  read  so 
and  so?  You  haven't?  Oh,  you  must.  It's  charming*,  charming!"  That's 
all  you've  got  to  do, — but  science, — well,  Eliot,  science  is  so, — so  darned  ac- 
curate. 

ELIOT — Yes,  that's  true,  but  why  didn't  you  use  Billy?  That  would  have 
simplified  matters. 

BUZZ — Why  didn't  I  use  Billy?  I  did,  after  you  left.  Everything  was. going 
fine, — I  had  him  proposing  to  that  Miss  Popjoy,  and  walking  on  his  hands,  and 
doing  fifty-seven  diflferent  varieties  of  stunts,  and  I  had  just  put  him  between 
two  chairs,  with  one  head  on  one  chair,  and  one  foot  on  the  other, — I  mean, — 
well,  you  know  what  I  mean, — when  I  saw  that  Strange  woman  coming 
up  the  aisle  with  a  long  hat  pin  in  her  hand,  I  knew  something  was  up,  but 
before  I  really  tumbled  to  what  she  was  going  to  do,  she  had  stuck  poor  old  Bill 
with  it.  She  said  she  wanted  to  see  if  he  was  really  in  a  trance.  Yell, — my  word ! 
He  let  out  a  yell  that  could  have  been  heard  a  mile.  Oh,  I  don't  blame  him  any. 
I'd  have  done  the  same  thing;  but  it  queered  things  for  me.  It  got  awfully 
quiet  after  that.  Whew !  I  can  hear  that  silence  now.  Well,  nobody  stayed  for 
the  reception  afterwards.  I  walked  home  with  Mrs.  Fullsam.  I  certainly  never 
will  forget  that  walk.  She  can  be  awfully  talkative  in  a  quiet  way.  Eliot,  I 
guess  you'd  better  take  back  your  glasses.  It's  me  for  home.  What  do  you 
say? 

ELIOT — No,  sir.  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  see  the  thing  through.  I'm  not 
going  away  until  I  redeem  myself,  and  you're  not  either,  old  man. 

BUZZ — Yes.     Nice  chance  I've  got  no-w. 

ELIOT — Well,  now,  look  here.  Bob  told  me  that  her  father  was  going  to 
give   me    another    chance.     That's   all   right,   but   I'm   not   like   Mr.    Micawber, — 


I'm  not  going  to  wait  for  something  to  turn  up. — I'm  going  to  turn  it  up  myself, 
if  necessary. 

BUZZ — (Gloomily)  Yes,  but  you'll  get  turned  down  in  the  long  run,  see 
if  you  don't. 

ELIOT — Just  a  moment.  Everything  hasn't  gone  against  us.  Professor 
Sykes  was  coming  yesterday  afternoon,  and  where  would  we  have  been  then? 
But  he  didn't  come. 

BUZZ — Cheer   up,   he   may   show   up   yet 

ELIOT — Yes,  and  he  may  not; — at  least  not  before  we  go  away.  Try  to 
look  at  the  bright  side. — Now,  Billy  wasn't  a  success  as  a  hypnotic  subject. 
I'll  admit,  but  I've  a  calling  that  I  think  will  just  fit  him.  It  will  do  him  good, 
and  it  will  help  us.  I'm  going  down  town  now  to  get  him.  I*l|  tell  you  what 
my  scheme  is  when  I  come  back, 

BUZZ — Well,  all  right, — but  I  certainly  hc^e  it's  better  than  the  last  one. 
(Enter  Minerva.) 

EILIOT — Oh,  here's  Minerva.  (To  both)  I'll  leave  you  alone  with  your 
grief. 

MIN. —  (Frigidly.)  We  can't  all  make  touchdowns, — in  the  wrong  direction, 
Mr.  Holmes.     (Exit  Eliot.) 

MIN. — Oh,  Buzz,  isn't  it  dreadful?  I  never  dreamed  that  things  would 
turn  out  this  way.  Do  you  know  I  believe  that  nothing  short  of  an  epic  will 
save  you  now. 

BUZZ — (Groans  and  sinks  deeper  into  his  chair)    Paradise  Lost! 

MIN. — I'm  surprised  you  knew^  that.  I  don't  want  to  seem  to  bear  down,  but 
really,  mamma  is  in  a  dreadful  state.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  you 
were  the  limit.  Mrs.  Malaprop,  she  remarked,  was  a  blue  stocking  compared 
with  you,  and  Shakespeare's  Dogberry  a  promising  candidate  for  president  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa, — or  something  to  that  effect.  Besides,  she  said  that  she 
wondered  that  the  university  should  turn  out  such  men. 

BUZZ — I  guess  she  meant  she  wondered  why  it  didn't. 

MIN. — Oh,  Buzz,  I'm  so  sorry  your  talents  aren't  appreciated.  I  did  so  h(^>e 
that  you  would  remember  this  little  visit  always. 

BUZZ— (Dubiously)    Well,  I  think  probably  I  shall. 

MIN. — That's  dear  of  you  to  say  that.  But  really.  Buzz,  you  must  do  some- 
thing. I  can't  bear  to  have  you  go  away  with  this  impression  behind  you.  Oh, 
you're  so  quick  on  the  football  field;  can't  you  think  of  some  brilliant  stroke  that 
will  redeem  all,  as  the  novels  say?  Really,  mamma's  not  so  terribly  hard  to  please, 
and  she's  very  forgiving.  Now,  if  you  could  only  rescue  somebody.  They  are 
going  skating  on  the  pond  tomorrow. 

BUZZ — (Gloomily)  Down  to  zero.  The  ice  is  too  thick.  Nobody  would 
ever  break  in  there. 

MIN. — (Unconsciously)  That's  true; — how  unfortunate.  Everything  seems 
to  be  against  us,  doesn't  it?  Well,  let's  see.  There's  mamma's  play,  I  never 
thought  of  that.  Buzz,  you  know  a  great  many  influential  people;  couldn't  you 
sell  the  play?    That  would  be  so  gratifying. 
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BUZZ— (Slowly)     Sell  the  play,— the  one  that  I  read? 

MIN. — Why,  certainly. 

BUZZ — Well,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  I  think  I'd  better  try  an  epic. — Oh, 
this  is  a  blow,  Minerva,  to  rush  the  ball  clear  up  the  field,  and  then  to  be 
held  for  downs  on  the  five  yard  line  by  a  single  lady  with  a  hat  pin.     Gee! 

MIN. — I  shall  never  forgive  Miss  Strange  for  that,  never.  Mamma  says  that  it 
was  entirely  due  to  Carrie's  devotion  to  scientific  inquiry,  but  I  set  it  down  to 
sheer  unwomanly  curiosity. — And  that  reminds  me.  Buzz,  I  do  wish  you  would 
tell  me  more  about  that  unfortunate  young  man,  as  Eliot  called  him.  He  and  the 
hypnotic  subject  are  the  same,  I  just  know  they  are.     Please  tell  me,  please. 

BUZZ — Sheer  unwomanly  curiosity !  No,  you  mustn't  ask  me  any  more 
nbout  him,  Minerva.     (Mysteriously)     That's  a  secret, — a  plot. 

MIN.— Oh,   Buzz,  do 

BUZZ — No, — can't  possibly.  Everything  will  be  explained  before  long;  and 
now,  Minerva,  I  want  to  ask  you  something.  (Pause.)  Minerva,  do  you  think 
you'll  ever  care  for  me  after  that  break  I  made  this  evening? 

MIN. — Why,  of  course.  (Brightly.)  Do  you  know, — I'm  really  glad  it  all 
happened ! 

BUZZ— What! 

MIN. — Yes — truly, — because  now  I  know  that  nothing  you  could  ever  do  or  say 
could  make  the  slightest  diflference  to  me.  No  matter  what  happens,  I  shall  al- 
ways like  you, — ^pretty  well. 

BUZZ — (Impetuously  taking  her  hand)  Oh.  say  that  again!  (Enter  Welling- 
ton, who  clears  his  throat  loudly.) 

MIN. — (Hastily.)     Oh,  don't  you  really  think  so,  Mr.  JoliflFee? 

BUZZ— (Bewildered)     Think  what? 

MIN.— (To  Busz)     Stupid! 

WELL. — Hello !  Seen  Hector  anywhere  round  here,  have  you  ?  I'm  looking 
for  that  boy.  (To  Minerva)  Come,  Minerva, — It's  most  eight  o'clock, — you've 
had  a  hard  day  of  it,  and  you  ought  to  be  in  bed.  Early  to  bed,  etc.,  is  my  motto 
out  here,  Mr.  Jolifife.  The  Old  Harry  only  knows  what  time  you  girls  turn  in 
when  you  have  those  hops  or  whatever  you  call  them  up  at  college. 

MIN.— Oh,  father! 

WELL. — Come,  come.  Don't  make  a  scene.  Mr.  Joliffe,  here,  will  excuse 
you,  I  know. 

MIN. —  (Going  off  in  a  pet)  Oh, — ^things  aren't  going  well  at  all.  (Exit 
Minerva. ) 

WELL. — (To  Buzz)  Well,  Joliffe,  you  look  sort  of  down  in  the  mouth;  I 
guess  those  folks  didn't  think  you  were  much  of  a  hypnotizer,  did  they?  Well, 
don't  you  care,  my  boy.  Between  you  and  me,  I'd  give  up  this  literary  business 
if  I  were  you.  By  George,  a  man  with  a  chest  like  that  ought  to  be  above  that 
kind  of  thing, — drinking  pink  tea, — I  guess  it's  pink,  ain't  it?  and  eating  lady 
fingers,  and  talking  about  long  haired  poets  and  half  baked  authors.  You've  got 
the  making  of  a  man  in  you,  I  believe,  if  you  had  half  a  chance.  I  wish  I  had  you 
out  here  for  awhile,  I'd  cure  you  of  this  thirst  for  tea.  Remember  this,  Joliffe, 
whenever  you  want  to  reform,  come  to  me,  and  I'll  put  you  through  a  course  of 
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sprouts  that  will  make  a  new  man  of  you.  I'll  show  you  what  athletics  will 
do  for  a  man.  {They  shake  hands.  tVellington  winces  unth  pain.)  Well,  by 
Georgfc!  {Turns  to  go,  looks  back,  puzzled.)  Well,  by  George!  Ill  see  you 
later.  {Looks  anxiously  at  his  hand.}  I'm  looking  for  Hector.  {Takes  a  Anal 
look  at  Buzz,  as  he  goes  out  of  the  door.)  Well,  by  George !  {Exit  Wellington. 
Enter  Eliot  with  Billy.) 

ELIOT — That  was  a  narrow  escape.    What  did  he  want? 

BUZZ — He  was  looking  for  Hector. 

EILIOT — I  suppose  that's  another  way  of  saying  he  was  looking  for  me.  Now, 
see  here,  Buzz, — the  crucial  moment  has  arrived,  Billy's  got  to  help  us.  {To 
Billy.)  Yes,  you've  been  petted  and  pampered  long  enough.  You've  got  to  be 
something  after  this  besides  an  animated  pin  cushion.  My  friend,  I  may  as  well 
speak  plainly.    You've  got  to  be  a  burglar.     {Billy  groans.) 

BUZZ— What  r 

ELIOT — Yes,  he's  got  to  be  a  burglar.  Listen.  Tonight  at  twelve,  Willy — 
billy,  nilly, — I  mean  Billy,  willy  nilly, — has  got  to  break  into  this  house,  and  steal, — 
now  that's  the  next  question.    What  shall  he  steal? 

BUZZ— Well,  there's  the  piano. 

ELIOT — ^Always  resourceful.  No,  that's  rather  heavy,  your  joke,  I  mean. 
What's  the  matter  with  his  stealing  the  cups  on  top  of  it? 

BUZZ — Y — ^yes, — that's  all  right,  but,  gee,  where  do  I  come  in?  That  won't 
help  me  any. 

ELIOT— Thafs  so,  Buzz.  I  didn't  think  of  that  Well,  how  about  Ae 
photograph  album? 

BUZZ — H'm,  if  I  rescued  that,  I'd  lose  out  with  Minerva.    Not  for  me. 

ELIOT — ^Well,  there's  the  play.  By  Jove,  that's  the  idea.  You  can  rescue  the 
play. 

BUZZ— (5"<:om/«//y)     Huh!     Who'd  steal   a  play? 

ELIOT — Why,  nobody,  of  course;  but  people  who  write  plays  don't  think  so. 

BUZZ — {Admiringly)     Eliot,  you're  not  so  bad. 

BILLY — {He  has  been  shifting  uneasily  and  now  salutes.)  Excuse  me, 
your  highness,  but  may  I  say  a  word  or  two?  {Buzz  and  Eliot  confer  apart. 
They  look  very  important,  and  nod  their  heads.    They  return.) 

ELIOT — Mr.  JoliflFe  and  I  have  generously  agfreed  to  let  you  speak  a  few 
words,  but  be  brief. 

BILLY — I'm  to  break  in  the  house,  am  I? 

BUZZ— Sure. 

BILLY— WeU, 

BUZZ— Well,  what? 

BILLY — Well,  I  don't  want  to  seem  prying,  but  I'd  like  to  know  if  Mr.  FuU- 
sam  is  one  of  the  shooting  kind. 

ELIOT — ^That's  right.  That's  reasonable.  I  didn't  think  of  that  That  might 
complicate  matters. 

BUZZ — I'll  tell  you, — 111  nm  into  the  gymnasium  and  unload  the  revolvers. 
He  told  me  he  always  kept  'em  in  there;  and  you  go  up  and  get  the  play,  Eliot. 
Youll  stand  a  better  show  there  now  than  I  will.     {To  Billy.)     Now  you  change 
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your  clothes  and  come  back  here.  We'll  meet  you  here  in  about  ten  minutes, 
and  remember,  if  you  see  anybody,  mum's  the  word.  Are  you  on?  (Billy  salutes 
and  goes  out,  the  others  after  him.  Enter  Hector,  wonderfully  attired.  He  looks 
about  as  if  expecting  someone.) 

HECTOR — I  wonder  where  Miss  Mandeville  is.  It's  most  time  for  the  show. 
{Takes  out  tickets.)  Gee!  I  hope  she  will  like  these.  I  worked  hard  enough  for 
'em, — ^peddin'  bills  these  days  certainly's  no  cinch.  I —  (Here  noise  of  someone 
approaching.)  Gee!  I'll  bet  that's  Mr.  Fullsam:  I  don't  want  him  to  see  me  in 
here;  he's  looking  for  me.  It's  me  for  the  piano.  (Hides  behind  the  piano.  Enter 
Billy.  He  walks  about  the  room  looking  at  the  various  articles,  the  cups,  etc. 
Muttering,  "I  hate  to  do  it!  I  hate  to  do  it!"  Then  enter  Geraldine,  humming, 
"Love  Me  and  the  World  is  Mine.") 

GER. — Already,  Hector, — why, — (To  herself.)  This  is  that  fellow  I  saw  yes- 
terday. Some  rich  young  millionaire  in  disguise,  I  'spose.  (Putting  on  her  society 
manner.)     How  do  you  do?     (Billy  bows  gravely.  Pause.) 

GER. — How  do  you  do?     Snowy,  out,  isn't  it?     (Billy  bows  again.) 

GER. — But  I  don't  think  it's  too  snowy,  do  you?   (Billy  shakes  his  head.) 

GER. —  (To  herself)     Chatterbox!    My  goodness,  a  person  can  scarcely  get  a 

word  in  edgewise.     (To  Billy)     Your  first  visit  to  this  burg,  Mr.  ?     Pardon, 

I  didn't  catch  the  name  when  you  were  introduced. 

BILLY — (To  himself)     I  guess  I  can  afford  a  "yes."     (To  Geraldine)    Yes. 

GER. — (Aside)  That's  right,  spend  a  word  or  two  now  and  then.  He's  the 
most  economical  person  I  ever  saw.  (To  Billy)  Like  it,  do  you?  (Billy  nods.) 
Yes?  Well  I  don't.  It's  getting  too  snobbish  to  suit  me.  Why,  believe  me  or 
not,  Mis'  Fullsam's  got  so  she  objects  to  my  practicing  on  the  piano.  Why,  Ma 
says  she  can  remember  perfectly  well  when  Mis'  Fullsam,  she  was  just  plain 
Sophie  Higgins  then,  used  to  trim  hats  in  the  millinery  emporium.  (She  waits 
for  this  to  take  effect.)  I  suppose  you  know  the  Fullsam  girls.  (Billy  shakes  his 
head.)  No?  (Aside)  My  goodness!  this  is  like  talking  over  a  telephone.  (To 
Billy)  I  used  to  go  to  high  school  with  'em.  Well,  you're  speaking  of  the  Fullsam 
girls  reminds  me, — they've  certainly  changed.  My  goodness,  since  they  went  to 
the  university  and  come  back  with  a  couple  of  dog  skin  coats  and  a  rah !  rah !  walk, 
it's,  excuse  my  French,  twenty-three  for  us  town  girls  and  if  I  do  say  it,  (clears 
throat)  I  chum  with  as  refined  a  bunch  of  lady  friends  as  you'll  find  anywhere 
I  don't  except  even  the  university,  either.  I  s'pose  you're  wonderin'  what  I'm 
doing  here.  Well,  I'm  studyin'  Domestic  Science,  and  Ma  an'  I  both  thought  I'd 
better  have  a  little  practical  experience  first.  Yes,  I  expect  to  make  it  my  special- 
ity. Oh,  and  speakin'  of  specialities,  do  you  like  the  drama?  That's  what  Mis' 
Fullsam  calls  it.  (Billy  nods,  looking  meanwhile  for  a  chance  to  escape.)  You  do, 
— I'm  so  pleased.  Sparta  may  be  a  small  town,  but  we  certainly  do  have  swell 
shows  here.  There's  one  here  this  week, — the  I>elacour  Dramatic  Company. 
They're  playing  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room,"  and  this  is  the  last  night, — and 
say, — it  certainly  is  grand.  I've  been  twice,  but  I  don't  know,  (Looks  sharply  at 
Billy)  maybe  I'll  go  again,  yon  can't  tell.  I'm'  just  that  way.  The  first  time,  I 
went  with  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Bundy.  (Hector  peers  over  the  piano.) 
Believe  me,  I  was  never  so  mortified  in  my  life.     Did  you  ask  why?     (Billy  shozvs 
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a  tendency  to  move  toward  the  door.  Geladine  keeps  him  in  hand.)  Well,  if  I'd 
ever  dreamed  for  a  moment  what  was  going  to  happen,  I'd  never  have  went, 
never.  {Keeping  her  eye  on  Billy.)  Well,  him  and  I  went  in,  and  I  happened 
to  be  first,  and  of  course  I  started  to  go  for  the  parquet,  naturally,  when,  believe 
me,  a  gentleman  steps  up  to  me  and  sez,  "You're  on  the  wrong  floor.  It's  you 
for  the  belfry."  Just  like  that. — Well,  you  can  imagine  how  I  felt.  I'm  terrible 
sensitive,  anyway.  Well,  of  course  I  went,  but  I  didn't  enjoy  a  moment  of  the 
show,  and  I  came  home  crushed.  He  wants  me  to  go  again  with  him  tonight, — the 
nerve  of  the  man, — and  I've  been  trying  to  decide, — of  course  not  with  him. 
{Looks  at  Billy  meaningly.)  It's  so  fortunate  that  you  like  the  stage  too.  Yu'd 
just  love  this  play, — it's  so  sad.  Perhaps  I'd  better  call  up  the  Grand. — No,  don't 
get  up, — I'll  do  it,  call  'em  up,  you  know,  and  see,  just  see,  of  course, — what 
they've  got  for  seats.  {She  goes  to  phone.  Billy  makes  another  frantic  attempt 
to  get  away.)  Oh,  you're  not  going  clear  down  there  for  them;  I  can  get  them 
just  as  well  over  the  phone.  Just  a  moment  please.  Hello!  Hello! — Hello!  Be- 
lieve me,  I  never  saw  such  service.  Is  this  the  Grand? — I  said,  Is  this  the  Grand? 
What?  You  heard  me  the  first  time.  Don't  get  fresh,  remember  this  is  a  lady 
talking.  Have  you  any  seats  for  this  evening?  Have —  you —  any —  seats —  for 
this  evening?  What?  The  gallery ■"  Say,  I'm  going  to  report  you.  The  party 
that's  getting  these  seats  wants  'em  down  stairs,  understand?  {To  Billy.)  I 
hope  you  don't  think  the  first  row  is  too  far  front.  {Telephoning.)  No,  he  says 
they'll  be  all  right.  Yes,  two  seats  in  the  front  row.  {To  Billy.)  Now  you  see 
I've  saved  you  walking  clear  down  there  an'  back.  I'm  so  much  obliged.  It 
certainly  is   swell  of  you  to  do   this   for  me.     Well,   if  we   hurry,   we'll  just  get 

there  in  time  for  the  tableau.     Already,  Mr.  ,  excuse  me,  but,  I  never  can 

remember  your  name.  There,  here's  my — {Fumbles  round  for  an  excuse.)  There's 
my  handkerchief;  won't  you  carrj-  that,  please?  Come  on.  {She  goes  out,  Billy 
following  reluctantly.  Hector  comes  out  from  behind  the  piano.  He  is  in  a  great 
rage,  and  paces  back  and  forth  angrily.) 

HECTOR — I  wish  I  was  dead!  I  wish  I  was  dead!  It  mortified  her,  did 
it,  to  go  up  in  the  first  row  of  the  balcony  with  me?  Well,  this  for  you.  Miss 
Geraldine  Mandeville,  and  Mr.  What's-Your-Name.  {Tears  up  tickets  and  throws 
them  of  the  floor.)  Oh,  what  I  won't  do  to  him  tonight!  I'll  get  the  gang,  and 
I'll  make  that  stuck  up  college  mut  wish  he'd  never  been  bom.  {Paces  back  and 
forth.  Stops  and  looks  at  tickets,  picks  up  one  piece,  and  then  another.  Attempts 
t  put  the  pieces  together.)  I  guess  I'll  keep  one  of  these.  Gee,  these  two  don't 
match.  I  guess  I'll  put  'em  all  together.  {He  picks  up  the  pieces.  Enter  Well- 
ington.) 

WELL. — Hello!  Hector!  What  are  you  doing  here?  You're  just  the  man 
I'm  looking  for.  Action !  Now  listen  to  me.  You've  seen  these  young  college 
boys  around  here?  Yes,  well,  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me.  I'm  going  to 
find  out  if  they've  got  an\-thing  to  'em,  and  you're  going  to  help  me.  Hector, 
here's  the  chance  of  your  life.  You  know  what  I  want  you  to  do?  I  want  you 
to  break  in  the  house. 

HECTOR— What!     Break  in  the  house? 
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WELL. — Those  were  my  words.  At  twelve  o'clock  prompt  tonight,  you're  to 
come  through  that  window,  walk  across  the  room,  and  enter  that  door.  By  that 
time  the  house  will  be  alarmed;  I'll  see  that  it  is,  and  we'll  have  the  liveliest  time 
Sparta's  seen  in  years.  And  by  George,  Hector,  you'll  be  the  hero.  (Slaps  Hector 
on  the  back.) 

HECTOR — Y-yes,  but  I  don't  see  what  I  get  out  of  it. 

WELL. — Get?  Why,  you  get  away,  free!  What  more  do  you  want?  Here 
I  am,  ready  to  see  you  through  a  scrape  like  this ;  breaking  into  a  man's  house, 
and  you  ask  me  what  you  get  out  of  it.  Hector,  I'm  ashamed  of  you.  I  never 
saw  such  a  boy, — Why  you, — you're  grasping. 

HECTOR — But,  Mr.  FuUsam,  I'm  not  scared,  but  are  you  sure  that  those  fel- 
lows won't  shoot? 

WELL.) — Shoot!  Shoot  nothing.  Why — (Geraldine  and  Billy  go  by  the  door. 
Geraldine  waves  Hector  a  mocking  goodbye.) 

IIECT  OR— {Staggers.)     Oh! 

WELL.— What's  the  matter?    What's  the  matter? 

HECTOR — {Weakly.)  Oh,  nothing!  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  I  didn't 
care  if  they  did  shoot.    Hope  they  do. 

WELL. — There,  that's  the  talk.  I  thought  you'd  come  round  all  right.  Now 
you  come  outside,  and  I'll  show  you  how  to  get  in  without  breaking  the  window. 
I  don't  want  any  amateur  work  here. 

HECTOR — {Desperately.)  You  can  count  on  me,  Mr.  Fullsam.  {Exit  Well- 
ington.) I'll  show  Miss  Mandeville  that  she  can't  monkey  with  me.  {Exit  Hec- 
tor.   Enter  Buss  and  Eliot.) 

ELIOT— Where's  Billy? 

BUZZ — Hanged  if  I  know.    Did  you  find  the  play? 

ELIOT — {Produces  it.)  Yes,  here  it  is.  I'll  put  it  down  beside  the  cups 
where  he  can't  miss  it. 

BUZZ — It's  a  thick  one,  ain't  it? — Heavy,  too.  I  fixed  the  guns,  O.K.  They 
were  in  the  gymnasium.  Ever3d:hing's  ready,  but  I'd  like  to  know  where  old  Bill 
is.    You  don't  suppose  he's  ditched  us,  do  you? 

ELIOT — Oh  don't  worry.  We  said  twelve  o'clock.  You  can  count  on  him 
every  time.    He'll  be  back,  all  right. 

BUZZ — {Solemnly.)  Well,  if  he  doesn't, — may  the  {Eliot  joins  in)  curses  of 
the  purpk  cowl  rest  on  him  and  his  forever  and  forever.  {They  give  the  secret 
grip.) 

SCENE  II. 

{The  stage  is  dimly  lighted.  Sloivly  the  window  at  the  left  is,  raised  and  a 
man  clambers  uncertainly  through,  shutting  the  window  after  him.  He  is  bundled 
up  in  a  heavy  coat,  and  mufUer,  and  when  he  comes  in,  shakes  the  snow  from  his 
coat  and  shoes.  He  gropes  about  blindly,  knocking  over  a  chair.  Finally,  having 
got  his  bearings,  he  makes  for  the  door  at  the  left,  saying,  "Ah,  there  it  is,"  and 
goes  in  the  room  off  the  stage.  The  clock  on  the  mantle  strikes  twelve.  Presently 
the  boys  appear,  and  move  cautiously  about  on  tip  toe.) 

BUZZ — He's  come  all  right.    I  heard  a  deuce  of  a  racket. 
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ELIOT — I  told  you  he  wouldn't  fail  us.  (They  hear  a  noise  within.)  Sh-h- 
he's  in  there.     {Points  to  room.) 

BUZZ — Let's  make  some  more  noise  and  get  'em  all  up.     (Kicks  over  a  chair.) 

ELIOT — {Moving  toward  the  piano.)  For  heaven  sake!  Here  are  the  cups, — 
and  the  play!     He's  a  nice  kind  of  a  burglar,  he  is! 

BUZZ — Well,  wouldn't  that  jar  you?  Hurry  up,  let's  chuck  'em  in  there, 
quick,  before  they  come  down.  {Grabs  cups  and  play  and  throws  them  in  hur- 
riedly.)    "There  take  your  swag."     {Enter  Wellington.) 

WELL. — Well,  well,  what's  going  on  here?    What's  up? 

BUZZ — We  are,  and  the  whole  house  will  be  in  a  minute.  Mr.  Fullsam, 
there's  a  man  in  that  room.     {Points  to  room  at  left.) 

WELL.— What?— You  don't  say  so? 

ELIOT — Yes,  and  he  may  be  a  burglar  for  all  we  know. 

WELL.— No!     {Enter  Mrs.  F.) 

MRS.  F.— Wellington,— boys !     What  is  it?     What  is  the  matter? 

ELIOT — {Who  has  been  listening  at  the  key  hole.)     Sh-h-,  it's  a  burglar. 

MRS.  F. — A  burglar, — Oh,  horrors !  {She  sinks  into  a  chair.  Enter  Minerva 
and  Roberta.) 

MIN. — A  burglar, — Mercy !     We  shall  all  be  murdered  in  our  beds. 

BOBi — Nonsense.     It  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  a  black  cat. 

MRS.  F. — Roberta,  how  can  you  be  so  flippant  at  a  time  like  this ! 

MIN. — Has  he  stolen  anything?     {Hears  a  noise.    Screams.) 

ELIOT — {Who  has  been  looking  about  the  room,  staggers  back.)  Oh!  The 
cups!     Where  are  the  cups?     Mr.  Fullsam's  cups? 

BUZZ — {Who  has  moved  in  that  direction.)  And  the  play — Oh, — Mrs.  Full- 
sam's play !     It  was  here  when  I  went  to  bed. 

MRS.  F. — Oh, — the  work  of  months.     {She  sinks  into  chair.) 

MIN. — Why,  I  shouldn't  think  anybody  would  steal  that.  {Mrs.  F.  gives  her 
a  withering  glance.) 

WELL. — Well,  why  don't  somebody  do  something.    That's  what  I  say. 

ELIOT — That's  right,  Mr.  Fullsam.     I'll  go  in, — I'll  go  in  and  bring  him  out. 

BOB.-— {Rushing  toward  Eliot.)  Oh!  Eliot,  I  can't  let  you  do  that.  You 
might  be  killed. 

ELIOT — {Grandly.)     Well,  a  man  can  die  but  once. 

BUZZ — No,  let  me  go,  Eliot.     You've  got  brothers  and  sisters. 

MIN. — Oh,  Buzz, — don't.    You're  not  used  to  burglars. 

ELIOT — That's  right.    I'm  going.     Stand  aside.    Hands  off,   Buzz. 

WELL. — Bully  for  Holmes.  I  didn't  think  he  had  it  in  him.  {Eliot  rushes 
through  the  door,  and  after  a  moment  comes  out  terrified.     The  ladies  scream.) 

ELIOT— {Aside  to  Buss.)     That  isn't  Billy,  it's  a  real  burglar. 

CHORUS — Oh,  what  is  it?  {The  girls  huddle  together  on  the  sofa.  Mrs. 
F.  rises  in  alarm.) 

ELIOT — He's  armed  to  the  teeth.    I'm  going  to  get  a  rope. 

WELL. — H'm.  Nonsense!  What  are  you  going  to  do,  pull  his  teeth?  I'll 
go  in  there  and  settle  him  with  my  bare  hands. 

MRS.  F. — Oh,  Wellington.     {Rushes  toward  him  and  attempts  to  hold  him.) 
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WELL. — Let  me  go  Sophia,  I'll  fix  him.  {He  goes  in,  and  presently  rushes 
out  in  terror.)  By  George!  {Aside.)  That  isn't  Hector!  Here  boys,  watch  that 
door!     I'm  going  to  get  my  pistols.     Don't  let  him  get  out. 

MRS.  F. — Dear,  dear,  I  must  do  something.  I'm  going  to  telephone  for  Mr. 
Scaggs,  the  marshal,  {Nervously.)  Hello, — hello, — Give  me  247,  please.  Hello, 
is  that  Mr.  Scaggs?  This  is  Mrs.  Fullsam  talking.  Mr.  Scaggs,  we're  in  terrible 
difficulties.  There's  a  man  in  the  house, — a  burglar.  Come  up  with  a  posse.  What, 
after  hours?  But  you  must  come!  We'll  be  robbed,  murdered,  maybe.  What? 
Another  engagement  in  the  south  side?    But, — Oh,  the  dreadful  man  has  rung  off. 

BUZZ — {Aside.)     Mr.   Scaggs   sends   regrets,   does  he? 

MIN. — Oh,  this  suspense  is  terrible.  {Titters  nervously.)  Don't  you  love  it 
Bob?     {Enter  Eliot  with  rope.) 

MRS.  F. — Oh,  how  you  startled  me! 

BUZZ — That's  the  stuff.  Now  we'll  rush  him,  and  bring  him  down  behind  his 
own  goal  line.  Already,  come  on  Eliot.  {Eliot  falters,  but  they  open  the  door 
and  rush  through.  The  ladies  scream  and  huddle  together.  The  sound  of  a  strug- 
gle zvithin.) 

MIN. — Oh,  why  doesn't  papa  come? 

MRS.  F. — Be  calm,  girls,  be  calm.  Let  us  all  be  Spartan  mothers.  {The  boys 
emerge  with  a  figure  coiled  around  with  rope,  struggling  hard.  The  man  sputters, 
"Gentlemen!   Gentlemen!") 

BUZZ — Hold  him,  Eliot.  We've  got  him.  Down  he  goes.  {They  fall  in  a 
heap.     Wellington  enters,  brandishing  revolvers.) 

WELL. — Just  in  time.  Just  in  time.  Whoop.  Don't  be  afraid  boys,  I'm  here. 
Now,  sir,  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself?  Get  off,  boys.  Let  him  up,  I've 
got  him  covered.  {Stands  over  him.)  Get  up!  Hands  up  or  I'll  shoot.  {The 
culprit  slowly  rises,  and  stands  looking  about  him  in  fright  and  bewilderment. 
Lights  up.) 

ALL — Professor  Sykes!     {Buzz  and  Eliot  sink  into  chairs.) 

BUZZ  AND  ELIOT— Now  we've  done  it ! 

GER. —  {Entering  behind.)     Oh,  murder! 

ACT  IV. 
(Same  Scene  as  Before.) 

{At  the  rise  of  the  curtain  Minerva  is  seated  near  the  table  attempting  to  read. 
She  fidgets  about  nervously,  and  turns  over  the  pages  counting  them.) 

MIN. — One, — two, — three, — four, — five, — six.  Oh,  here  I've  read  only  six 
pages  since  dinner  time,  and  I  don't  remember  a  single  thing  I've  read,  and  there 
are  twenty  more!  {Looks  at  the  book  in  disgust.)  Mill's  Subjection  of  Women! 
I  must  say  that  I  think  it's  almost  unreasonable  in  Mamma  to  insist  on  my  read- 
ing this  book;  just  at  this  time,  too,  when  we're  all  so  stirred  up.  It  isn't  every 
day  that  a  quiet  family  has  a  burglar  or  a  near-burglar,  for  that  matter.  {Shud- 
ders.) I'nij  completely  unstrung. — Oh,  no  I'm  not  either.  I  forgot  my  exercise! 
{Very  calmly  and  slowly.)  Why  the  idea!  I'm  not  nervous.  I  am  perfectly 
calm.    I'm  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  in  tune  with  the  universe,  and  I  never 
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felt  better  in  all  my  life, — in  fact,  if  I  felt  very  much  better  I  couldn't  stand  it. 
My  mind  is  at  rest,  and  my  nerves  are  as  steady  as — (Enter  Bob  suddenly  at  left.) 

BOB — Goodness,  Minerva,  what  are  you  doing?  (Minerva  starts  up  with  a 
scream.) 

MIN. — Oh,  Bob,  how  you  frightened  me !  I'm  so  nervous,  every  little  thing 
shocks  me  dreadfully. 

BOB — Well,  I'm  rather  overtrained  myself.  I'm  worried  about  the  boys, 
what  do  you  suppose  is  the  matter  with  them? 

MIN. — I  can't  imagine.  It's  all  dreadfully  mysterious.  I  must  say  I  think 
they  are  acting  very  peculiar.  It  can't  be  because  Papa  and  Mamma  weren't  nice 
to  them.  Mamma  asked  Buzz  to  pass  the  muffins  this  morning,  and  Papa  looked 
at  Eliot  twice.  Of  course  Professor  Sykes  was  rather  cold,  but  that  couldn't  have 
been  because  they  didn't  give  him  a  warm  reception,  could  it? 

BOB — Yes,  that's  all  very  well,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  where  are  they? 

MIN. — To  which  I  reply,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  think  that  young  fellow  they 
brought  out  with  them  has  something  to  do  with  their  being  away.  I'm  afraid  he's 
in  trouble  of  some  kind.  He  hasn't  been  round  here  since  yesterday.  Oh,  dear! 
Things  were  going  so  nicely  again.  I  do  hope  there  won't  be  a  relapse.  Oh,  Bob, 
I've  thought  of  last  night  a  thousand  times.  Weren't  the  boys  splendid,  though? 
So  fine,  and  brave,  and  manly.  Of  course  it  was  only  Professor  Sykes,  but  they 
couldn't  be  expected  to  know  that.  (Looking  up  surprised  at  Bob's  indifference.) 
Why,  you  don't  seem  to  be  very  enthusiastic  about  it.  Aren't  you  glad  that  the 
boys  have  redeemed  themselves,  and  that  things  have  all  turned  out  so  well? 

BOB — They  haven't  turned  out  yet. 

MIN. — Oh,  but  they  will.  Surely  you  must  have  seen  that  Papa  and  Mamma 
feel  very  differently  toward  Buzz  and  Eliot. 

BOB — Well,  Minerva,  I'm  not  much  of  a  moralist  perhaps,  but  I've  seen 
enough  of  life  to  know  that  things  can't  turn  out  all  right,  after, — well,  after  all  that 
has  happened. 

MIN. — I  think  you're  awfully  depressing.    I  don't  see  why  they  can't. 

BOB — ^Then  I'm  afraid  your  ethical  system  is  rather  anemic.  It  needs  ex- 
ercise. I  hope  I'm  not  a  prude,  but  don't  you  realize  that  we've  been  deceiv- 
ing Papa  and  Mamma  dreadfully? 

MIN. — Oh,  Bob,  you  put  things  so  brutally.     After  all.  it  was  only  in  fun. 

BOB — Oh,  yes,  I  ktww  that,  but  it  went  so  much  farther  than  I  ever  intended 
it  should.  Besides  hasn't  it  occurred  to  you  that  there  were  some  very  peculiar 
things  concerned  with  last  night? 

MIN. — I  don't  see  what? 

BOB — Well,  did  you  notice  for  instance,  that  Papa's  cups  and  Mamma's  play 
were  found  in  Professor  Syke's  room,  belter  skelter  all  over  the  floor? 

Um.— (Slowly.)     Why,  that's   so. 

BOB — And  then,  too,  you  seem  to  forget  that  so  far  as  Papa  and  Mamma  are 
concerned.  Buzz  is  still  Eliot,  and  Eliot  still  Buzz.  That  is  bound  to  come  out,  and, 
I  almost  hope  it  does.  It  will  serve  us  all  right,  and  it  will  give  the  boys  a  good 
lesson.     We — 
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MIN. — Bob,  if  you  say  another  word,  I  shall  cry,  I  never  saw  you  in  such  a 
mood,  never.  I'm  going  out  and  talk  to  Geraldine.  She  is  much  more  a  woman 
of  the  world.     (Exit  Minerva.) 

BOB — (Slowly.)  Well  then,  I  suppose  the  only  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  play 
billiards  with  Papa  and  Professor  Sykes,  and  I  hate  billiards.  (Exit.  Enter 
Buzz,  who  looks  cautiously  about,  and  then  motions  for  the  others  to  follow.) 

BUZZ — Come  on,  the  coast  is  clear !  (Enter  Billy  and  Eliot.  Billy  is  pale 
and  worn,  and  shows  signs  of  having  had  a  bad  night.) 

ELIOT — Well,  that's  all  right.  Bill.  We  forgive  you.  I  guess  you  had  your 
share. 

BILLY — I  certainly  have.  It  wasn't  my  fault.  Ai  man  can't  refuse  a  ladies 
invitation  to  take  her  to  the  theatre  on  a  limited  vocabulary  of  yes  and  no.  So  I 
went.  Well,  you  know  the  rest.  I  didn't  want  any  trouble,  but  when  that  fellow 
with  the  celluloid  collar  laid  for  me  after  the  show,  I  had  to  fight,  and  then  that 
blooming  town  marshal  came  up  and  arrested  me  for  breaking  the  peace.  I  call 
that  hard  luck. 

BUZZ — Well,  that's  all  right  now.  Bill.  It's  a  mighty  good  thing  you  didn't 
turn  up.     One  burglar  in  your  family  is  enough. 

BILLY — One  burglar  in  my  family  enough.     What  do  you  mean? 

ELIOT — Gently,  Buzz,  gently. 

BUZZ — Well,  you  see.  Bill,  we  were  laying  for  you  as  advertised,  and  we  got 
your  Governor  instead. 

BILLY— My  Governor! 

BUZZ — Sure.  He  was  late.  He  came  in  the  window.  We  nabbed  him,  and 
there  you  are. 

BILLY — The  Governor's  here,  is  he.  Well,  that  will  raise  the  Dickens  with 
you,  won't  it? 

BUZZ — Sh-h-  not  so  loud.     We're  going  to  bluff  it  through. 

ELIOT — Yes,  and  we're  going  to  have  a  very  dramatic  meeting  between  father 
and  son.  That's  always  effective.  Go  in  there  (Points  to  room  across  the  hall.) 
and  wait  till  we  call  you.  (Billy  starts  to  go.)  Just  a  moment.  Here's  good  luck, 
old  chap.     (Gives  him  the  grip.) 

BUZZ — And  the  same  from  me.     Now  Skidoo!     (Exit  Billy.) 

ELIOT — Whew!     This    is   an   awful    strain,    isn't   it? 

BUZZ — Catch  me  bluffing  again  and  you'll  know  it!  It  doesn't  pay,  Eliot,  old 
chap,  it  doesn't  pay.  But  the  trouble  is,  once  you're  in  you've  got  to  keep  going 
and  going. — Sh-h-,  there's  someone  coming.     (Enter  Professor  and  Wellington.) 

WELL. — Well,  Montague,  you  play  a  pretty  good  game  of  billiards, — for  a 
professor.  I  wish  you  went  in  for  boxing  though.  (Sees  boys.)  Well,  well, 
here  are  the  boys.  We've  missed  you.  (The  professor  is  rather  cold  and  bows 
gravely.    Enter  girls  at  left,  followed  by  Mrs.  Fullsam.) 

BOB — Why,  Buzz  and  Eliot!     We're  so  glad  you've  come. 

MIN. — We  were  beginning  to  feel  worried  about  you,  weren't  we.  Mother? 

MRS.  F. — Yes.     (Archly.)     You'll  have  to  give  an  account  of  yourselves. 

BUZZ — Well,  you  see  we've  got  a  little  surprise  here  for  Professor  Sykes. 
We  want  to  introduce  him  to  a  friend  of  his.     (Eliot  who  has  slipped  out,  brings 
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in  Billy.  Billy  is  rather  do-umcast,  as  he  is  not  sure  of  the  reception  he  will  meet 
with  from  his  father.) 

ELIOT — This,  Professor  Sykes,  is  our  reason  for  being  away. 

PROF. — {Adjusting  glasses.)  Ah,  this  is  a  familiar  face.  Where  have  I — ? 
Why  bless  me,  if  it  isn't  my  son,  William. 

BILLY — You  guessed  right.  Father. 

PROF. — Really  this  is  most  extraordinary,  most  extraordinary. 

ELIOT — And,  now  perhaps  you'd  like  to  know  more  of  him.  He's  been  get- 
ting initiated.  Professor  Sykes  I  have  the  honor  to  announce  that  your  son  has 
been  elected  to  membership  in  the  Purple  Cowl. 

WELL.— Purple  Cow? 

MRS.  F. — No.  Cow-1,  Wellington,  Cow-1. 

PROF.— What!  The  Purple  Cowl?  Delighted.  Come  here  William  and  let 
me  congratulate  you.  That  is  indeed  a  great  honor.  {Proudly.)  Young  Gentlemen, 
I  was  one  of  the  founders  of  that  interesting  organization.  Ah,  those  were  great 
days.  Do  you  know,  I'm  afraid  you  younger  men  don't  get  as  much  out  of  life 
as  we  used  to.  Oh,  the  mad  cap  pranks  that  we  indulged  in !  I  remember  one  in 
particular.  It  was  a  trick  we  played  on  a  boy  named  RoUo, —  Now  this  Rollo  was 
a  rather  conceited,  pragmatical  fellow,  and  we  decided  to  be  particularly  severe 
on  him.  So  we  got  our  heads  together,  and  what  do  you  think  we  did?  I  laugh 
even  now  when  I  think  of  it.  Well,  we  determined  to  give  him  an  initiation  that 
he  should  long  remember.  {To  boys.)  Well,  sir,  we  made  that  boy  read  fifty 
pages  of  Ovid.     {Looks  of  perplexity  on  faces  of  boys  and  Wellington.) 

MRS.  F. — Oh,  charming!     {The  professor  is  pleased  at  her  enthusiasm.) 

PROF. — Yes,  fifty  pages,  from  the  Metamorphoses,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
Now  the  joke  of  it  was  that  Rollo  particularly  detested  Ovid.  He  loved  his 
Horace,  but  Ovid,  he  could  not  endure.  Ah,  I  can  see  him  now  perspiring  over 
that  dog-eared  volume,  while  the  other  young  fellows  stood  about  making  droll 
remarks.  {Sighs.)  Oh,  those  were  wild  days,  wild  days.  {Turns  to  Billy.)  By 
the  way,  William,  when  were  you  last  at  home? 

BILLY — A  week  ago. 

PROF. — A  week  ago!  Dear,  dear,  we've  missed  you.  Your  mother  will  be 
perturbed.  Perhaps  you  had  better  go  down  to  the  station  and  communicate  with 
her. 

BILLY— Now? 

PROF. — Yes,   immediately. 

BILLY — Yes,  sir.  {Starts  off,  but  encounters  Geraldine,  who  has  entered  from 
the  left.  He  dodges,  and  departs  hurriedly  through  the  center.  Geraldine  looks 
at  Billy  sharply.) 

GER. — Mrs.  Flanders,  is  out  here  in  the  hall.  Shall  I  show  her  in,  or  tell 
her  you're  not  at  home? 

MRS.  F. — Why,  Geraldine !     Tell  her  to  come   right  in,  of  course. 

GER. — Oh,  very  well,  just  as  you  say.     {She  goes  out.) 

MRS.  F. — Mrs.  Flanders  was  greatly  disturbed  over  your  non  arrival.  Profes- 
sor Sykes.     {Enters  Mrs.  Flanders,  Mrs.  F.  meets  her.) 
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MRS.  FLANDERS — Ah,  good  evening,  Sophia,  good  evening,  everybody.  (Buzz 
looks  as  if  he  expected  trouble,  Mrs.  Flanders  looks  at  him  meaningly.)  Ah,  Pro- 
fesor  Sykes,  delighted  indeed.  (They  shake  hands.)  Better  late  than  never.  We 
have  been  greatly  concerned  about  you. 

PROF. — You  are  most  kind. 

MRS.  F. — Professor  Sykes  met  with  a  most  unfortunate  reception.  Of  course 
you  have  heard  of  the  dreadful  mistake. 

MRS.  FLANDERS— Ah,  yes,  a  little  bird  told  me  that.  Why,  how  singular, 
I  believe  it  was  Birdie  Popjoy.    Do  tell  me  how  it  happened.  Professor? 

PROF. — Well,  as  my  telegram  indicated,  I  was  prevented  by  the  extreme  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  from  keeping  my  appointment.  When  I  did  arrive,  it  was 
at  a  most  extraordinary  hour, — nearly  one. 

WELL. — No,  twelve,  Montag^ue. 

PROF. — Thank  you,  Wellington.  Nearly  twelve.  The  house  was  dark.  By  a 
process  of  deduction  I  gathered  that  the  members  of  the  household  had  retired  for 
the  night.  It  was  cold  without,  warm  within ;  so  at  least  I  presumed.  The  window 
was  convenient.  I  decided  to  test  the  hospitality  of  the  Fullsam  family,  even  to  the 
length  of  using  violence  to  effect  my  entrance.  This  I  did,  and  I  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  groping  my  way  to  the  room  which  on  previous  occasions  I  had  occu- 
pied, when  I  heard  a  noise  without.  I  can't  deny  that  I  was  perturbed.  Imagine 
my  consternation  when  I  heard  low  tones,  and  a  quantity  of  silver  cups  and  huge 
unwieldy  manuscript  (Mrs.  F.  winces)  hurtled  into  the  room.  In  common  par- 
lance, I  lay  low,  and  I  was  just  about  to  escape  from  my  unfortunate  predica- 
ment by  means  of  a  window,  when  two  vigorous  young  men  rushed  in  and  binding 
me  with  ropes  dragged  me,  struggling  violently,  but  ineffectually,  to  the  outer 
apartment.  (To  the  boys.)  So  young  gentlemen,  1  must  say  that  I  commend  your 
courage,  at  the  same  time  that  I  regret  having  been  the  victim  that  inspired  it. 

MRS.  F. — That  is  most  gracious  in  you.  Professor  Sykes,  and  I  feel  bound 
to  say  that  I  think  both  the  young  gentlemen  acquitted  themselves  (Eliot  and  Buss 
exchange  rather  sheepish  glances.)  most  creditably. 

WELL. —  (To  Prof.)  By  George,  I  believe  Joliffe  here  must  have  hypnotized 
you. 

PROF. — Hypnotized  me,   did  you  say,  Wellington? 

WELL.f — (Winking  at  others.)    Yes,  he's  a  great  hypnotizer,  Joliffe  is. 

PROF.— Indeed.  (Half  jokingly.)  Well,  I  wish  someone  could  hypnotize  Mr. 
Joliffe  into  coming  to  some  of  my  classes  now  and  then.  (Mrs.  F.  and  Mrs. 
Flanders  exchange  glances.) 

MRS.  F.— Why,  that  is  very  odd,  I  am  sure.  (Elaborately.)  Mr.  Joliffe  was 
good  enough  to  entertain  us  in  your  absence,  Professor.  It  was  most  amusing, 
I  sould  say  entertaining,  wasn't  it  Mrs.  Flanders? 

MRS.  FLANDERS.— Oh,  yes,  exceedingly,  in  fact  I  don't  recall  having  ever 
enjoyed  myself  better  in  my  life. 

PROF.— Well,  Joliffe,  this  is  most  gratifying,  I  am  sure.  I  am  relieved  to 
find  that  I  have  been  mistaken  in  you.  You  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  when  I  say 
that  judging  from  a  mere  class  room  impression,  your  ignorance  of  the  subject 
of  Psychology  has  been  so  profound  and  complete  that  it  has  been  a  source  of 
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constant  wonder  to  me  where  you  acquired  it  all  In  fact,  if  you  will  permit 
what  may  seem  a  paradox,  I  have  often  noticed  that  when  young  men  are  pursu- 
ing their  studies  at  college,  the  faster  they  are,  the  more  difficut  it  is  for  them  to 
keep  up.  But  I  don't  wish  to  be  severe  on  Mr.  Joliflfe.  He  is  a  thoroughly  su- 
perior half-back.  In  fact,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  see  that  I  am  to  have  the  honor 
of  introducing  you  to  the  captain  of  the  university  eleven  for  the  ensuing  year. 

MRS.  F. — I  suspected  something  of  the  kind. 

WELL. — By  George,  my  boy,  I  knew  it  all  along.  Here's  my  hand.  No,  not 
too  hard,  I  remember  that  other  one.  Professor,  how  does  Joliffe  here  compare  as 
a  player  with  Mr.  Holmes? 

ELIT— (Groans.)     Next. 

PROF. — Well,  never  having  seen  Mr.  Holmes  in  football  attire,  I'm  not  in 
a  position  to  criticise  him  as  a  player,  but  I  am  happy  to  commend  him  for  at- 
tributes which  I,  as  a  scholar,  must  confess  I  deem  quite  as  important  as  the 
ability  to  set  a  ball  down  between  two  goal  posts.  The  ladies  who  are  interested 
in  club  work  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  Mr.  Holmes  is  our  university  scholar. 
{Mrs.  F.  nods  her  head  as  if  to  say  I  told  you  so.)  Moreover,  he  is  the  author 
of  that  delightful  monograph  on  the  "Redunant  Syllable  in  the  Poems  of  Lady 
Winchelsea"  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  more  or  less  expensive  magazines  not 
long  ago. 

WELL. — By  Jove,  I  knew  it!     I  thought  as  much. 

MRS.  F.— Ah,  I  was  sure,  sure  of  it  all  along.  Mrs.  Flanders  it  is  a  rare 
pleasure  to  have  Mr.  Holmes  with  us.  is  it  not? 

BUZZ — (Aside.)     That  was  what  she  said  about  me,  yesterday. 

MRS.  F. — And  yes,  Mr.  Joliflfe,  I  believe  I  can  even  forgive  you,  on  the  score 
perhaps  of  your  solicitude  for  my  play.  Now,  seriously,  I  do  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  your  eflForts.  Some  of  them  have  been  rather  disastrous,  but  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  fine,  if  perhaps  mistaken,  heroism  of  last  night.  (Buss 
looks  at  Eliot  as  if  undecided  whether  to  speak  or  not.) 

BUZZ — Well,  this  is  mighty  good  of  you  people.  You've  made  Eliot  and  me 
feel  pretty  small,  I  can  tell  you.  I  know  there  isn't  much  glory  in  confessing  when 
you're  caught ;  it  looks  like  trying  to  crawl  out  of  a  pretty  small  hole.  But  I  want 
to  say  right  now,  we're  mighty  sorry  for  what  we've  done.  (Pauses,  and  then 
blurts  out.)  Well,  you  see  this  whole  game  out  here  has  been  a  bluflF  from  start  to 
finish. 

WELL. — That's  all  right,  Joliffe,  but  you  had  better  get  out  a  new  edition. 
Tell  us  some  news. 

BUZZ — Well,  maybe  I  will  That  hypnotic  entertainment  I  put  on  was  a  bluff 
too. 

MRS.  FLANDERS— (Z?ry/y.)     Really  you  astonish  us,  Mr.  Joliffe. 

BUZZ — And  that  object, — I  mean  that  subject  that  I  had  in,  was  Billy  Sykes, 
I  mean  Professor  Sykes's  son  William. 

PROF. — My  son  William,  a  hypnotic  subject!  Science  wouldn't  sanction  it. 
I  am  grieved. 

WELL. — By  George,  I  call  that  a  pretty  good  joke. 

MRS.  F. — I  was  sure  I  had  seen  that  young  man  somewhere. 
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BUZZ. — But  that's  not  all.     Even  that  burglary  wasn't  on  the  square. 

WELL. — Well,  burglaries  usually  aren't. 

BUZZ — No,  but  you  see,  we  planned  this. 

WELL.— What! 

BUZZ — Yes,  we  were  going  to  have  Bill  break  into  the  house,  but  he,  well, 
he  had  another  engagement,  and  so  we  missed  him,  and  got  his  father. 

PROF. — That  is  very  flattering  to  the  Sykes  family  I  am  sure. 

WELL. — H'm.  Well,  I  don't  think  much  of  it  myself.  I'm  disappointed  in  you 
fellows.     I  thought  at  least  you  were  the  real  thing  then. 

MRS.  F. — But  surely  they  didn't  know  it  was  Professor  Sykes. 

WELL. —  (Angrily)  No,  I've  been  disappointed.  I've  been  tricked  by  a  couple 
of  four-flushers. 

MRS.  F. — O,  such  language.     (Mrs.  Flanders  is  also  horror  stricken.) 

BOB — (To  Minerva)  Well,  I  see  it's  my  turn  now.  As  long  as  we're  con- 
ducting this  series  of  probes,  I'd  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  myself.  This  has 
been  rather  a  foolish  business,  but  I  want  you  all  to  know  that  it  has  been  largely 
my  fault,  mine  and  Minerva's. 

MRS.  F. — Why,  girls,  I'm  astonished. 

BOB — Yes,  so  am  I.  You  see  when  the  boys  came  out  here  we  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  joke  to  have  a  little  fun  with  them,  to  have  them  take  each  other's 
places,  you  know.  I'm  sorry  to  say  I'm  responsible, — for  the  danger  that  Eliot 
got  into,  or,  rather,  for  his  safety.  I  told  him  to  play  the  role  of  athlete,  and 
Minerva  told  Buzz  to  be,   well,  to  do  what  he  did. 

WELL.— Bob,  I  didn't  think  that  of  you. 

BOB — Well,  dad,  I  don't  blame  you.  It  was  foolish,  and  it  was  worse  than  that, 
too,  but  I  think  it  hasn't  been  without  its  good  points.  It  has  taught  Buzz,  for  ex- 
ample, that,  after  all,  the  world  wasn't  fashioned  after  a  football,  and  it  has  taught 
Eliot,  I  think,  that  there  is  a  sterner  side  of  life  than  he  has  ever  known  before. 
Then,  perhaps,  too,  it  has  shown  us  all  a  few  things. 

WELL< — Bosh,  bosh,  I  repeat  bosh.  I  can't  stand  a  bluflfer.  I  can't  stand 
'em. 

BOB  — Well,  father,  I  hope  I'm  not  impertinent,  but  really  now,  are  we 
any  of  us  quite  free  from  a  pose  of  some  kind?  I  know  I'm  not,  for  one.  Do 
you  know,  I  get  awfully  tired  at  times  of  being  the  hail-fellow-well-met-golf-and- 
tennis  and  just-off- the-yacht  kind  of  a  girl,  and  Minerva  here  has  moments  of 
feeling 

MIN.— Rather  bored. 

MRS.  F.— Minerva! 

MIN. — Well,  I  do!  I  don't  mind  Sudermann  and  Tolstoi  and  Maeterlink,  but 
now  and  then  I'd  like  to  settle  down  to  a  good  comfortable  afternoon  with  the 
"Mar*  on  the  Box."  I  just  love  Harold  McGrath,  and  Marie  Corelli.  (Mrs.  F. 
shudders  and  looks  at  Mrs.  Flanders  in  pain.) 

BOB — And,  mother,  are  you  quite  sure  that  you  and  your  club  friends  don't 
have  your  poses,  too?  I  know  that  you  try  to  persuade  yourselves  that  you 
adore  Ibsen  and  Shaw,  and  Wagner,  but  don't  you  long  sometimes  for  the  old 
loves  like   E.   P.  Roe,  and   Sweet  Genevieve?     Don't  you  long  to  go  out  in  the 
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kitchen  and  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  make  a  jelly  as  you  used  to  do?  I  guess, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  we  all  bluff  a  little.  Even  Dad  does  things  for  effect 
sometimes.  Now,  don't  you,  father?  Don't  you  ever  long  for  a  quiet  game  of 
bridge,  and  a  cozy  seat  by  the  fire?  You're  not  always  on  the  war-path,  are 
you? 

WELL.— H'm,  h'm.  Well,  that's  neither  here  or  there.  What  1  object  to  is 
these  boys  posing  as  heroes.  I  don't  like  it.  I  see  now  why  that  man  Holmes 
ran  in  through  the  door,  and  then  came  bundling  out  again  before  you  could  say 
Jack  Robinson. 

MRS.  F. — But,  Wellington,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  you  did  that,  too. 

WELL. — (Angrily)  That's  right,  that's  right.  Turn  against  me,  everybody, 
turn  against  me.  My  whole  family's  down  on  me.  That's  the  way  it  goes, 
(To  Prof.  Sykes)  Monty,  you  support  'em  and  educate  'em,  and  then  at  a  critical 
moment,  they  turn  against  you  and  hand  you  a  straight  left  from  the  shoulder. 

BOB — But,  father,  be  reasonable.     (Enter  Geraldine.) 

GER. — Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Fullsam,  but  I've  just  got  a  'phone  from  Hector. 
He  says  he  ain't  comin'  back  any  more.  He  said  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Fullsam,  that  he 
was  awfully  sorry  he  couldn't  keep  his  engagement  to  break  in  the  house  last 
night.  You'd  know  what  he  meant,  he  said.  (Looks  of  amusement  and  surprise 
from  the  others.) 

WELL. — That  will  do,  Geraldine.    That  will  do. 

GER. — Here's   a  letter  for  you,  Minerva.      (Exit  Geraldine.) 

MRS.  F. — Oh,  Wellington,  that  was  what  you  meant  then,  when  you  spoke  of 
testing  the  boys? 

WELL. — That's  right,  bear  on,  bear  on  as  hard  as  you  can. 

PROF. —  (Genially)  Well,  Wellington,  the  joke  seems  rather  to  be  on  you. 
This  reminds  me  in  a  mild  way  of  the  Nemesis  in  the  Greek  tregedies  which  we 
used  to  pore  over  in  our  youth.  Come,  come,  don't  you  think  you  would  best 
accept  it  gracefully?  It  seems  to  be  your  turn  now.  All  the  rest  of  us  have 
had   ours. 

WELL. — (Suddenly)  Well,  by  George,  I  guess  I  am  in  for  it.  (Pause.)  Boys, 
here's  my  hand.  (Shakes  hands  with  both.)  My  purpose  was  a  little  different 
from  yours,  but  I  guess  it  was  a  bluff  just  the  same.  Well,  well,  bluffing  doesn't 
oay,   does  it? 

BUZZ— Not  for  mine. 

ELIOT — It  certainly  does  not. 

WELL. — I'm  glad  you  all  feel  that  way  about  it.  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  forget 
all  that's  happened,  and  hope  it's  for  the  best.  What  we  want  now  is  a  pleasant 
evening.  (To  Prof.)  What  do  you  say,  Monty,  to  a  go  with  the, — I  mean,  what 
do  you  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  a  quiet  game  of  bridge?  Mrs.  Flanders,  you 
play,  don't  you?  and  I  know  the  Professor  does.  I  guess  we'd  better  leave  the 
young  people  to  themselves.  Mr.  Holmes,  you  can  spend  an  evening  without 
being  afraid  of  making  a  touchdown, — in  the  wrong  direction,  I  hope,  and  Mr. 
Joliffe,  well,  you  can  try  your  hand  as  a  hypnotizer  without  fear  of  being  probed 
with  a  hat  pin.     (To  others)     All  right?     Mrs.  Flanders,  my  arm. 
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PROF. — Allow  me,  Mrs.  FuUsam,  (Mrs.  F.  starts  to  take  the  professor's 
arm.) 

MRS.  F. — ^Just  a  moment.  (Lingers,  looking  fondly  at  the  girls.)  Half-past 
ten  at  the  latest,  girls.  Remember,  you  were  up  at  a  shocking  hour  last  night. 
Minerva,  you  will  find  some  tea  cakes  in  the  pantry. 

MIN. — Oh,  mamma,  won't  you  make  us  some  rarebit  yourself?  You  used 
to  make  it  beautifully. 

MRS.  F. — Well,  dear,  just  to  humor  you,  I  will.  Professor  Sykes,  I  shaU 
join  you  all  shortly.  I'm  going  to  prepare  a  slight  collation  myself.  (Exit  Pro- 
fessor at  center,  Mrs.  F.  at  left.    Minerva  sits  at  left,  looking  at  letter.) 

MIN. — Excuse  me  just  a  moment.  Buzz,  but  I  must  look  at  this  letter.  Why, 
it's  from  the  University.    You  don't  mind,  do  you? 

BUZZ — Sure  not.     (Minerva  looks  at  him.) 

BUZZ — Certainly   not,    I    mean. 

MIN. — (Jumping  up)  Oh,  three  cheers!  Eliot,  Bob,  Buzz,  I've  removed  my 
con.  in  Domestic  Science! 

BUZZ— Hurrah!     Isn't  that  bully! 

MIN. — (Suddenly  realising  what  she  said)     Oh,  I  forgot.     (She  sits  down.) 

BUZZ — (Ardently)  But  I  haven't  forgotten!  (Sits  down  beside  her,  looking 
at  her.) 

BOB— (At  the  piano)     Well,  what  shall  I  play,  Eliot? 

ELIOT — Oh,  anything.  I  tell  you,  play  that  tune  they  play  when  they 
make  a  touchdown, — in  the  right  direction.  (Bob  plays  "Ohio,"  and  the  curtain 
falls.) 

Louis  Albion  Cooper. 
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The  Plan  for  the  Campus  Fete 


It  has  been  suggested,  and  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  accepted,  that  the  an- 
nual Campus  Fete  for  this  year  of  grace 
1912  take  the  form  of  an  historical  page- 
ant. This  will  be  a  new  departure;  not 
new  elsewhere,  but  something  hitherto 
untried,  not  only  at  the  University,  but 
in  Ohio.  The  title  of  the  pageant  to 
be  presented  is  "The  Birth  of  Ohio,"  a 
chapter  from  the  history  of  the  com- 
monwealth. In  place  of  elves  and  fairies 
and  Shakespearean  characters,  figures 
from  history  will  present  themselves; 
Tecumseh,  Pahre,  the  Panther,  Corn- 
stalk, Tarhe,  the  Crane,  painted  chief- 
tains of  the  forest,  Celeron  de  Bien- 
ville, with  his  soldiers  in  silver  and 
blue.  Colonel  Cresap  and  Simon  Ken- 
ton, Dunmore  and  Logan,  Redcoats  and 
Colonials,  Indian  maids  and  pioneer 
girls,  will  walk  the  turfy  stage  in  pic- 
turesque resurrection  of  days  and  deeds 
long  since  gone  by. 

There  is  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in 
this  proposed  presentation.  One  hun- 
dred years  ago  some  of  the  characters 
to  be  represented  probably  trod  the  very 
ground  where  their  mimic  selves  will 
walk  in  May.  One  hundred  years  ago 
surveyors  with  their  chains  marked  out 
the  site  for  Ohio's  first  permanent  cap- 
ital. From  August  27  to  September  6 
of  this  year  that  event  will  be  cele- 
brated in  Columbus.  It  will  be  an  event 
in  which  every  part  of  the  State  will 
participate;  and  it  is  altogether  fitting 
that  the  students  of  the  University,  the 
foremost  of  State  institutions,  should 
mark  the  year  with  some  especial  fea- 
ture. Participation  should  not  be  con- 
fined only  to  the  girls;  the  men  should 
show  themselves  equally  loyal  to  Uni- 
versity and  State,  equally  patriotic  and 
equally  energetic 


The  historical  pageant,  as  such,  is  a 
comparatively  recent  growth,  though  in 
its  central  ideas  it  is  the  legitimate  de- 
scendent  of  the  miracle  and  mystery 
plays  of  old.  Like  them,  the  modem 
is  not  g^ven  by  professional  actors,  but 
by  the  people,  generally  of  the  locality 
the  history  of  which  is  represented.  The 
old  plays  were  meant  to  teach  a  reli- 
gious lesson;  the  pageant  shows  his- 
tory. The  function  of  entertaining  is 
common  to  both. 

As  the  old  mystery  plays  were  some- 
times pantomime  and  sometimes  with 
oral  parts,  so,  too,  is  the  pageant  of  to- 
day. In  general,  however,  the  pageant 
has  no  individual  speakers,  thus  differ- 
ing from  the  stage.  The  fact  that  page- 
ants are  most  frequently  produced  in 
the  open,  in  large  spaces,  forbids  the 
spoken  word,  unless,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  an  outline  of  events  is  given  by  a 
chorus,  who,  for  this  purpose,  ap- 
proaches close  to  the  audience.  Even 
this  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  placing  a 
printed  scenario  in  the  hands  of  the 
spectators.  As  an  opportunity  for  pre- 
senting realistic  pictures  by  the  use  of 
masses  and  of  natural  scenery,  the  page- 
ant, within  its  limits,  far  surpasses  the 
drama  of  the  stage. 

The  events  chosen  for  the  May  pre- 
sentation afford  ample  scope  for  color, 
for  picturesqueness  and  for  stirring  ac- 
tion. Beginning  with  primeval  days, 
the  movement  sweeps  onward  to  the 
time  when  Ohio,  born  from  the  wilder- 
ness, is  received  into  the  sisterhood  of 
States,  covering  a  period  no  less  pic- 
torial, no  less  dramatic,  than  many  an 
era  of  Old  World  history. 

Opening  with  the  usual  procession  of 
all  the  actors,  the  prelude  to  the  pageant 
proper    will    be    the    crowning    of    the 
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Queen  of  the  Revels,  who  for  this  oc- 
casion will  impersonate  Columbia,  at- 
tended by  pages  in  Continental  costume 
and  supported  by  the  original  thirteen 
States. 

Then  from  the  forest  will  appear  the 
Wood-sprites,  garbed  in  airy  green,  the 
shades  of  early  spring,  of  blooming 
summer,  and  in  the  warm  russets  of  the 
autumn,  led  in  a  symbolic  dance  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Primeval  Forest.  Not  an- 
tagonistic to  these  spirits  of  the  ancient 
wood  are  the  feathered  warriors  who 
will  next  come  down  the  forest  aisles, 
bearing  offerings  to  propitiate  the  New 
World  dryads,  followed  by  Indian  girls, 
brave  in  fringes  and  bright  colors.  Dur- 
ing the  dance  of  the  Indians  the  Spirits 
of  the  Wood  withdraw,  and  there  come 
on  the  old  squaws,  performing  the  work 
of  erecting  the  hunting-lodges. 

The  Indian  village  is  completed,  but 
there  is  no  fire,  the  warriors  and  the 
women  are  cold  and  hungry.  The  gro- 
tesquely hideous  medicine  men  go 
through  their  haunting  dance,  the  chief- 
tain prays  to  Gitche  Manitou  for 
warmth,  and  in  response  the  Flames  ap- 
pear, bearing  the  gift  of  fire. 

Thus  the  pageant  will  go  on  to  sym- 
bolize the  traditions  of  the  Indians  and 
to  picture  their  life.  The  warriors  will 
go  through  the  hunting  dance;  the  Spir- 
its of  the  Field  bring  the  gift  of  seed- 
corn;  the  old  squaws  have  their  hoeing- 
dance  and  the  young  girls  the  dance  of 
sowing.  Indian  courtship,  the  blessing 
of  the  corn-fields,  the  green  corn  festi- 
val, the  reaping,  the  games  of  the  peo- 
ple, all  come  in.  There  is  no  lack  of 
opportunity  for  color  and  picturesque- 
ness;  the  costume  of  wariors  and  wom- 
en lends  itself  to  pictures ;  the  old 
crones  and  the  medicine  men  add  a 
touch  of  grotesquerie. 


Through  the  woods  then  will  come 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  as  the  In- 
dians gather  together,  waiting  to  see 
what  this  may  be,  there  appears  that 
colorful  Frenchman,  Celeron  de  Bien- 
ville, with  his  twenty  soldiers  in  blue 
and  white,  his  forty  coureurs  des  bois 
and  voyageurs,  and  the  black-robed  Fa- 
thers. The  golden  lilies  of  France  ad- 
vance; the  leaden  plate  with  its  notice 
of  dominion  is  buried  at  a  tree-foot 
and  on  the  pole  is  fastened  the  Kings 
declaration   of  possesion. 

Follows  a  council  and  the  pipe  of 
peace;  but  soon  the  lilies  will  retire  be- 
fore the  red-crossed  flag  of  Britain;  the 
silver  and  blue  yield  to  the  scarlet  coats 
of  the  grenadiers  and  the  fringed  hunt- 
ing-skirts of  Colonial  riflemen.  In  turn 
the  red-coats  will  fall  back  at  the  ad- 
vance of  the  old  Continentals  in  their 
blue  and  buff,  and  the  buckskin-clad 
marksmen  of  the  new  America.  Then 
come  the  early  pioneers,  and  at  last  the 
Spirit  of  the  Primeval  Forest  retires 
forever  before  the  ringing  axes  of  the 
hardy  settlers,  while  the  Indians,  mourn- 
ing their  lost  hunting-grounds,  move 
slowly  toward  the  setting  sun. 

The  pioneers  will  have  their  rude 
sports  and  boisterous  dances  on  the 
green,  followed  by  the  coming  of  wealth- 
ier settlers,  with  their  stately  minuets 
and  sprightly  reels.  The  costumes  of 
Colonial  days,  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
homespun  and  buck-skin  of  the  border- 
ers all  mingle  in  one  picture. 

The  coming  of  government  and  law 
will  be  shown  in  a  reproduction  of  the 
famous  old  procession  across  the  Cam- 
pus Martius  at  Marietta,  with  High 
Sheriff  Ebenezer  Sproat  and  his  drawn 
sword  of  justice,  the  judges  in  wig  and 
gown,  the  officers  of  Fort  Harmar,  the 
Rev.  Menasseh  Cutler,  in  his  robe,  the 
solemn  citizens,  marching  two  and  two, 
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to  affix  to  a  tree  the  first  laws  in  the 
first  American  territory. 

Afterwards  come  the  adoption  of  the 
first  Constitution,  the  formation  of  the 
State  and  the  reception  of  Ohio  into 
the  Union,  to  receive  her  crown  and 
shield  from  Columbia  and  to  be  wel- 
comed by  her  sister  States.  The  end 
comes  with  a  grand  massing  of  all 
participants,  the  Lantern  presentation, 
and  the  recessional. 

This,  in  barest  outline,  is  the  proposed 
pageant.  Properly  worked  out  it  prom- 
ises to  be  full  of  interest,  of  color  and 
of  movement.  The  Indian  dances  will 
"be  to  Indian  music,  the  rattles  and  the 
drums,  drawn  directly  from  the  music 
of  the  Chippewas.  The  costumes  will 
be    as    accurately    Shawnee    and    Dela- 


ware as  can  be  adapted  to  the  occasion. 
The  dances  will  follow  closely  those  ac- 
tually performed  by  red  men  of  today, 
which  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  described  over  a  centurj'  ago  by 
Heckewalder  and  other  dwellers  among 
the  Indians  of  Ohio. 

The  Ohio-Columbus  Centennial  Com- 
mission will  aid  in  the  enterprise;  the 
time  is  propitous;  other  universities 
have  succeded  in  presenting  such  page- 
ants. The  Ohio  State  University  has 
now  the  opportunity  of  producing  an  il- 
lusion of  early  days  which  will  be  mem- 
orable in  her  annals. 

Henry  Holcomb  Bennett, 
Assistant  Secretary 
Ohio-Columbus  Centennial  Commission. 


The  Year's  Statistics 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  The   total    increase   in   the   enrolment 

enrolment    in    the   various    Colleges    of  over  that  of  the  same  date  in  1910  is 

the  University,  November  1st,  1911,  for  282. 

the  current  academic  year:  Xhe  largest  increase  in  attendance  is 

College  of  Agriculture 919  »"    t^e    College    of    Agriculture,    which 

College  of  Arts 772  jumped   from  665   November   1st,   1910, 

Graduate  School   89  to  919  November  1st,  1911,  an  increase 

College   of   Education 90  of    254.      Twenty-four   of   this    number 

Arts-Education       (candidates      for  are  in  Domestic  Science.    The  Colleges 

both  degrees)   11  of  Arts,  Education,  Law  and  Pharmacy 

College    of   Engineering 783  show  a  slight  increase.     The  College  of 

College  of  Law 181  Engineering  suffered  a  loss  of  58  and 

College   of    Pharmacy 90  the    College   of   Veterinary   Medicine   a 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine...    150  ^oss  of  32. 

rrrr  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the 

Summer   Session,    1911 ' 7^  ""'"''^'"  °^  ™""  ""'°""^  ^"  '^^  ^°"'^' 

Lake  Laboratory,  1911 28  °^  ''^'^^  ^^^^^  '^  ^"  '""^'"  °^  *^  "^^^ 

the   enrolment   of   men   in   that   collegfe 

3,877  g  ygjj.  j^gQ     -phe  number  of  women  in 

Names   counted   twice JIO  ^^e  College  of  Arts  is  347,  against  346 

Net  total    3,567  in  1910.     The  number  of  women  in  the 
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University  is  690.  Of  this  number  213 
are  in  Domestic  Science,  7  in  Agricul- 
ture, 4  in  Engineering,  3  in  Law  and 
8  in  Pharmacy. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Tombo,  in  his  article  on 
University  Registration  Statistics,  pub- 
lished in  the  January  5th  Number  of 
Science,  ranks  Ohio  State  tv^relfth  in 
enrolment  as  of  November  1st,  1911. 
Quoting  largely  from  his  article  the  uni- 
versities ranked  according  to  size  are 
as  follows:  (1)  Columbia,  7,938;  (2) 
California,  5,724;  (3)  Cornell,  5,609; 
(4)  Michigan,  5,452;  (5)  Harvard,  5,- 
426;  (6)  Chicago,  5,390;  (7)  Pennsyl- 
vania, 5,220;  (8)  Wisconsin,  5,015;  (9) 
Illinois,  4,929;  (10)  Minnesota,  4,548; 
(11)  New  York  University,  4,055;  (12) 
Ohio  State,  3,567;  (13)  Northwestern, 
3,438;  (14)  Syracuse,  3,307;  (15)  Yale, 
3,224. 

The  largest  net  gains  in  enrolment, 
including  the  summer  sessions,  are  as 
follows :  California,  966,  where  the 
summer   session   shows   an   increase   of 


913  students,  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion held  its  meeting  at  San  Francisco ; 
Columbia,  527;  Cornell,  440,  and  Ohio 
State,  386.  Last  year  there  were  seven 
institutions  that  showed  a  gain  of  over 
three  hundred  students.  This  year,  not 
taking  into  consideration  the  summer 
sessions,  the  largest  gains  are  as  fol- 
lows: Cornell,  307;  Ohio  State,  282; 
Illinois,  241;  Columbia,  223;  Michigan, 
132;  New  York  University,  118;  Vir- 
ginia, 116. 

If  the  summer  session  enrolments  be 
omitted  the  universities  rank  as  follows : 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Michigan,  Harvard, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin,  New  York  Univer- 
sity, Northwestern,  Yale,  Syracuse, 
Ohio  State,  Chicago,  Nebraska,  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Texas,  Iowa,  Stanford, 
Princeton,  Indiana,  Western  Reserve, 
Tulane,  Virginia  and  Johns  Hopkins. 
Edith  D.  Cockins,  '94. 
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The  Undergraduates 


An  Old  Grad  was  dreaming  one 
night.  And  in  his  dream  he  suddenly 
started. 

"I  will,"  he  muttered;  "I  will  go  back 
to  the  Big  Campus  and  see  what  the 
new  bunches  of  boys  and  girls  are  do- 
ing." 

So  he  arose  and  went.  And  while 
climbing  in  his  dream  the  stone  steps 
above  the  Spring  he  met  a  man. 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  the  Old  Grad. 

"I  am  a  Young  Grad,"  answered  the 
man,  "and  I  have  come  back  to  the  Big 
Campus  to  see  what  the  new  genera- 
tions of  students  are  doing." 

"Come,  let  us  watch  together,"  sug- 
gested the  Old  Grad. 

So  they  watched  the  comings  and  go- 
ings of  the  undergraduates  for  seven 
days.  And  in  the  end  they  were 
amazed.     But  both  dreamed  still. 

"  'Tis  the  same  as  in  the  old  days," 
said  the  Old  Grad,  "but  different." 

"No,"  said  the  Young  Grad,  "  'tis 
different  but  the  same." 

They  could  not  agree,  so  they  took 
their  dispute  to  Prexy.  But  Prexy,  as 
is  his  wont,  would  not  be  drawn  to  a 
hasty  conclusion.  He  sat  behind  his 
wide-topped  desk  and  pondered.  Final- 
ly he  spoke. 

"Gentlemen,  you  are  both  right  and 
both    wrong,"    said    he.      "The    student 


body  acts  and  does  and  is  both  the  same 
but  different,  and  also  different  but  the 
same  as  it  was  when  you  knew  it." 

At  this  point  Miss  Duncan  came  in 
from  the  outer  office  and  she  acqui- 
esced. Grovernor  Brown  was  called  from 
Page   Hall. 

"Yas,  suh;  dat's  what  ah  thinks 
also,"  he  said. 

Edith  Cockins,  John  Bownocker,  Mrs. 
Townshend,  Dave  Warwick  and  even 
the  Tower  Clock  agreed. 

So  the  dispute  between  the  Old  Grad 
and  the  Young  Grad  was  settled  and 
arm  in  arm  they  clattered  down  the 
stone  steps  of  University  Hall,  repeat- 
ing together,  "The  same  but  different 
and  also  different  but  the  same." 

Now  they  dream  no  longer,  but  see 
the  undergraduate  activity  in  all  its  real- 
ity. They  see  the  burning  of  midnight 
current,  the  puppy  politics,  the  Gab- 
Room  gossip.  They  notice  husky  boys 
with  scarlet  "O's"  beneath  their  coats 
and  converging  hues  of  thousands  of 
black  figures  puffing  their  way  through 
deep  snow  to  8  o'clock  classes.  They 
see  dissension  in  the  ranks  of  athletics 
and  signs  of  uprising  among  non-fra- 
ternity men.  It  is  like  the  business  of 
a  bee-hive,  groups  working  at  dozens 
of  things ' — dramatics,  religious  cam- 
paigns,  music  and  student  publications. 


Immediately  following  this  pretty  in- 
troduction should  come,  of  course,  the 
proper  paragraph  setting  forth  what  the 
undergrads  think  of  the  present  ath- 
letic situation.    The  Editor,  however,  in 


his  wisdom — he  said  he  was  in  it — has 
abstracted  and  done  away  with  this  par- 
agraph. He  says  that  he  cannot  af- 
ford the  price  of  an  inserted  sheet  of 
asbestos. 
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Some  one  has  said  that  there  is  more 
politics  among  the  students  of  Ohio 
State  University  than  among  those  vir- 
tuous sons  of  Ohio  who  assemble  every 
year  or  two  in  the  legislative  chambers 
of  the  Capitol  Building.  Perhaps  so! 
The  next  epidemic  of  politics  is  ex- 
pected in  the  spring,  when  a  half  dozen 
candidates  will  try  to  squeeze  into  the 
Makio  jobs.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  an- 
nual hair-pulling  contest  among  the  Se- 
nior girls  for  the  honor  of  Queen  of 
the  May  will  precede  that. 

Speaking  of  the  May  Queen  reminds 
a  person  of  the  plans  now  in  embryo 
form  to  have  men  caper  about  the  green- 
sward with  the  girls  next  spring.  The 
Student  Council  has  assented  to  try  to 
get  the  men  out  and  dress  them  in  rus- 
tic duds  for  the  event,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Ohio  State  co-eds  are  beauti- 
ful alone  and  more  beautiful  with  these 
fellow  dancers  to  supply  the  contrast. 
The  women  students,  by  the  way,  are 
growing  to  be  more  of  a  unit  each  year. 
They  hold  their  co-ed  supper  and  co-ed 
prom. 

They  have  a  strong  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  a  suffragette  or- 
ganization and  there  is  talk  of  the  ap- 


pearance of  a  red-  (or  something  like 
it)  head  club.  They  sell  tags  to  the 
men  for  charity,  plan  campaigns  for  a 
women's  building.  Certainly,  with  800 
of  them  and  2,500  men,  the  latter  may 
soon  be  called  the  co-eds.  The  women 
DO  need  a  building  of  their  own  and 
will  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  get  an 
appropriation  for  it  at  the  next  session 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  this  way  they  will  follow  in  the 
tracks  of  the  men  when  they  secured 
Ohio  Union.  The  men's  social  head- 
quarters is  giving  what  has  long  been 
needed,  by  supplying  a  common  meet- 
ing place  for  all  students.  It  is  open 
from  early  morning  to  midnight,  and 
here  men  may  come  to  eat,  read  or 
write,  bowl  or  play  billiards.  It  has 
rooms  and  offices  for  all  organizations, 
and  as  a  business  headquarters  for  stu- 
dent activities  it  is  doing  all  that  had 
been  expected  of  it.  There  are  many 
who  do  not  take  advantage  of  it  yet, 
however,  as  a  social  club  house.  Don- 
ald Kirkpatrick,  Senior  law  student,  has 
been  the  general  manager  since  H.  S. 
Warwick  left  it  to  become  Alumni  Sec- 
retary. 


Along  with  the  tendency  toward  unity 
of  student  spirit  which  Ohio  Union  has 
given,  another  recent  development 
shows  a  potential  disrupting  of  general 
good  feeling  on  the  fraternity  question. 
One  evening  in  December  a  hundred 
non-fraternity  men  gathered  to  form  a 
society  with  the  object  of  enrolling  every 
student  not  already  a  member  of  any 
social  club.  They  called  it  the  Com- 
mons Club,  and  chose  I.  N.  Jenkins 
president.     He  is  also  president  of  the 


Senior  class.  The  organizers  think  it 
will  be  a  benefit  to  the  University,  in- 
asmuch as  it  will  provide  a  general  so- 
cial organization  for  all  who  cannot 
have  such  an  outlet  in  fraternity  asso- 
ciations. Fear  that  it  will  eventually 
become  an  anti-fraternity  club  such  as 
those  that  exist  at  Miami  and  Ohio  Uni- 
versities and  after  which  it  is  patterned 
has  been  expressed  by  many  students, 
both  in  and  out  of  fraternities.  The  lead- 
ers in  the  movement  do  not  admit  the 
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probability  of  such  a  situation  arising 
and  up  to  the  present  time  there  have 
been  no  evidences  of  any  attempt  to  stir 
up   anti-fraternity  feeling. 

The  Ohio  State  Chapter  of  Phi  Kappa 
Psi  Fraternity  recently  moved  into  its 
new  home  at  124  Fourteenth  Avenue. 
This  was  formerly  owned  by  H.  Linton 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  fraternity 


house  owned  by  any  local  chapter. 
There  has  been  a  phenomenal  move- 
ment of  fraternities  and  students  in 
general  to  the  Indianola  district,  east 
of  High  Street  and  north  of  Chitten- 
den Avenue  during  the  last  couple  of 
years.  Ten  houses  on  Tenth  Avenue 
are  still  occupied  by  fraternities,  how- 
ever. 


Along  with  other  new  institutions  has 
appeared  this  year  for  the  first  time  a 
new  literary  and  humorous  magazine 
called  The  Sun-Dial.  Editor  Waugh  is 
an  agricultural  student.  The  Sun-Dial 
shows  its  face  on  the  campus  every  six 
weeks.  It  combines  all  the  best  fea- 
tures of  Life,  Punch,  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and 
Town  Topics.  As  yet  it  has  not  en- 
tered the  field  of  The  Outlook,  but,  as 
some  one  has  said,  "you  can  never  tell 
what  the  Sun-Dial  may  do  next."  Con- 


cerning the  Makio — ^well,  it  is  going  to 
be  the  best  ever  published  and  will  con- 
tain entirely  new,  novel  and  unprece- 
dented features.  Certainly!  Every 
Makio  does.  The  Lantern  continues  to 
dab  printer's  ink  over  nice  clean  paper 
once  a  week  and  to  mail  it  out  to  alumni 
under  the  disguise  of  reading  matter. 
The  Agricultural  student  is  showing  re- 
markable improvement  this  year.  (If  a 
University  printing  plant  is  secured, 
The  Lantern  will  probably  be  published 
daily  or  semi-weekly.) 


One  evening  in  January  a  man  pass- 
ing one  of  the  sorority  houses  heard 
passionate  shrieks  from  within  and  saw 
threatening  shadows  on  the  drawn 
blinds. 

"You  shan't  marry  him.  I'll  send  you 
to  a  convent  first,"  ranted  a  man's  voice. 

"I  will,  I  will,  I  will,  and  coises  on 
you,"  or  something  like  this,  was  the 
high-pitched  reply. 

The  passerby  prepared  to  be  the  in- 
truder who  shall  prevent  violence  when 
he  heard  a  gruflf  voice  say,  "Oh,  you 
ought  to  stand  back  and  speak  more 
distinctly."  Then  he  knew  that  it  was 
only   the   Strollers   rehearsing   for  their 


play,  "The  Manceuvers  of  Jane,"  a  com- 
edy written  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  to 
be  presented  at  the  new  Hartman  The- 
ater in  three  performances  on  March  22 
and  23.  This  year  a  larger  number  of 
students  entered  the  try-outs  than  ever 
before  and  all  have  had  to  work  for 
their  places. 

Musical  organizations  continue  to  en- 
list the  interest  of  the  students.  In  the 
Girls'  Glee  Club  concert  to  be  g^iven  on 
February  20  will  probably  be  noticed  an 
attempt  to  give  better  chorus  music  with 
less  of  the  so-called  "popular"  stuff  and 
musical  comedy  stunts.    This  is  the  idea 
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of  Director  Ethel  Foote.  Several  con- 
vocation hours  have  been  taken  up  by 
the  Men's  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs  and 
the  University  Orchestra.  The  latter 
has  shown  special  improvement  this 
year.  It  gave  a  concert  in  Circleville 
on  December  8.  The  Cosmopolitan  club 
also  has  an  orchstra  of  its  own  with 
several  Russian  balalaika  players. 

During  the  week  of  February  12,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  conduct  a  religious 
campaign  with  President  Thompson  as 
leader  and  such  men  as  J.  W.  Pontius 


and  E.  C.  Mercer  for  speakers.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  well  furnished  offices 
in  Ohio  Union  and  its  enrolment 
breaks  all  records.  Former  President 
Donald  Kirkpatrick  is  the  general  secre- 
tary. 

The  significant  feature  of  the  debating 
interests  is  that  only  two  of  the  eight 
men  on  the  teams  are  old  debaters. 
They  will  meet  teams  from  the  Univer- 
sities of  Illinois  and  Indiana  on  March 
7th. 
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And  after  the  Old  Grad  and  the 
Young  Grad  had  watched  the  under- 
graduate bee-hive  they  were  amazed  at 
the  great  number  of  activities  and  the 
increasing  number  of  clubs,  based  on 
any  common  interest  from  the  color  of 
the  hair  to  the  city  of  nativity.  But 
after  they  had  left  the  Big  Campus  and 
gone    back    to    the    work-a-day    world, 


they  set  down  four  items  which  they 
called  important  for  the  year  1911-12. 
And  these  were :  FHrst,  the  athlertic 
muddle;  second,  the  establishment  of 
Ohio  Union  as  a  social  center;  third, 
the  improved  status  of  girls  in  Univer- 
sity life;  and  fourth,  the  organization 
of  a  non-fraternity  club. 

WiLLARD   M.    KiPLINGER,   '12. 
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The  Football  Season  of  1911 


Another  football  season  has  gone  by 
and  still  Ohio  State  must  be  content  to 
remain  with  championship  aspirations 
unappeased.  In  many  respects  nearly  a 
counterpart  of  the  1910  record,  the  past 
season  has  several  points  of  individual- 
ity for  which  it  will  be  remembered  in 
future  years,  and  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  the  light  of  which  the  work 
of  both  players  and  coaches  may  be 
stamped  as  highly  creditable. 

The  similarity  of  the  two  seasons  in 
regard  to  championship  games  is  quite 
remarkable.  As  in  1910,  the  Scarlet  and 
Gray  came  up  to  the  Case  game  with 
a  clean  record  and  dazzled  with  suprem- 
acy possibilities,  but  again  the  Brown 
and  White  bugaboo  triumphed  decisively. 
The  only  remaining  hope  was  that 
Oberlin's  clean  record  might  be  spoiled 
and  the  championship  thus  kept  unde- 
cided. Playing  under  the  worst  pos- 
sible conditions  on  a  strange  field,  in 
seas  of  mud  and  in  an  icy  blast,  the 
team  fought  the  Congregationalists  to  a 
standstill,  but  through  its  own  inability 
to  score  again  lost  the  chance  of  keep- 
ing the   coveted  honor  in   abeyance. 

Probably  the  most  radical  departure 
from  past  policies  was  in  securing  a 
game  with  an  eastern  institution  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Syracuse  was 
played  on  the  Saturday  before  Thanks- 
giving and  the  contest  was  one  of  the 
bright  spots  of  the  season.  The  east- 
erners were  enabled  to  win  by  taking 
advantage  of  a  blocked  drop  kick,  but 
the  Scarlet  and  Gray  played  a  clean, 
hard,  consistent  game  worthy  of  a  tie 
score. 

Much  praise  is  due  Coach  Harry 
Vaughan  for  the  things  that  he  ac- 
complished. It  must  be  remembered 
he  was  very  much  handicapped  by  the 


fact  that  but  three  men  who  could  really 
be  called  regulars  remained  as  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  team  which  he  was  to  con- 
struct. As  he  was  unfamiliar  with  Ohio 
football  and  had  had  no  coaching  ex- 
perience, it  was  doubtful  whether  he 
could  make  good.  It  will  not  be  denied 
that  he  has  splendidly  justified  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  favored  his  selec- 
tion. In  the  work  of  making  a  well- 
oiled  piece  of  machinery  out  of  the 
available  raw  material  the  coach  adopt- 
ed the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Jones.  Early  work  was  devoted  in  the 
main  to  the  creation  of  a  strong  de- 
fense. The  result  of  this  policy  was 
that  the  first  game  produced  very  little 
scoring.  Otterbein  was  disposed  of  6  to 
0;  then  Miami  held  the  Varsity  to 
a  field  goal,  and  finally  Reserve  was 
strong  enough  to  well  deserve  a  tie. 
The  strength  of  the  defense  can  well  be 
estimated  when  one  considers  that  the 
only  touchdowns  scored  throughout  the 
year  against  Ohio  State  on  straight 
football  were  two  secured  by  Michigan. 
It  was  in  that  Michigan  game  that 
the  first  flashes  of  State's  attacking 
powers  were  revealed.  The  Wolver- 
ines were  met  the  Saturday  after  the 
Reserve  game.  The  score  19  to  0, 
sounds  large,  but  it  must  be  recalled 
that  Yost's  men  were  then  at  top  speed 
and  had  not  lost  the  services  of  their 
best  quarterback,  whose  absence  severe- 
ly handicapped  them  later  on. 

The  best  team  that  Ohio  Wesleyan 
has  had  in  years  was  met  on  October 
28  and  Foss's  toe  brought  victory  to  the 
Scarlet  and  Gray  by  a  3  to  0  score. 
Then  came  the  0  to  9  Case  score,  all  of 
the  points  being  the  work  of  Captain 
Roby  of  Case. 
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Disappointed  in  their  championship 
hopes,  the  men  took  their  spite  out  on 
poor  old  Kenyon  in  a  farcical  game  by 
totaling  twenty-nine  points.  The  fol- 
lowing Saturday  the  unproductive  jour- 
ney to  Oberlin  was  negotiated.  Mr. 
Vaughan  had  prepared  a  bewildering 
assortment  of  plays  to  be  used  in  the 
hopes  of  scoring,  but  they  all  went  for 
naught  in  the  face  of  existing  condi- 
tions. 

The  Syracuse  game  served  as  the  gala 
day  of  the  season  instead  of  the  usual 
Thanksgiving  attraction.  It  was  played 
before  a  splendid  crowd  and  was  a  con- 
test worth  going  far  to  see.  Depart- 
ing from  custom,  the  Thanksgiving 
game  was  played  away  from  home.  The 
University  of  Cincinnati  fully  expected 
to  win  before  the  large  gathering  of 
people  in  the  Queen  City,  but  Vaughan's 
men  secured  the  large  end  of  an  11  to  6 
score. 

Mr.  Vaughan  has  succeeded  in  im- 
buing the  whole  team  with  a  certain 
degree  of  that  famous  Yale  fighting 
spirit.  The  men  fought  hard  every 
minute  of  every  game  and  trained  with 
a  high  degree  of  conscientiousness.  The 
difficulty  encountered  in  creating  a  very 
effective  scoring  machine  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  two  causes.     First,  the  present 


football  rules  have  rendered  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  for  two  teams  which  are  at 
all  evenly  matched  to  score  except 
through  flukes;  and,  second,  Mr. 
Vaughan  had  just  one  man  of  the 
former  year's  team  in  the  backfield.  To 
break  in  two  halfbacks,  a  fullback  and 
two  ends  so  that  they  will  work  ef- 
fectively when  opposed  to  more  experi- 
enced teams  is  a  task  which  anyone 
will  concede  to  be  well-nigh  impos- 
sible under  the  present  rules.  For  these 
reasons  such  results  as  were  accom- 
plished have  received  the  unqualified 
commendation  of  the  student  body. 

From  another  standpoint  the  past  sea- 
son has  been  distinctive.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  institution  of  work  upon 
Ohio  Field,  the  Athletic  Association 
finds  itself  out  of  debt.  The  last  thirty- 
five  hundred  dollars  on  outstanding 
notes  was  paid  off  in  the  middle  of  the 
season  and  there  is  now  a  comfortable 
balance  remaining  with  which  to  meet 
the  expenditures  of  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  only  remaining  improvement  con- 
templated is  the  continuance  southward 
of  the  west  bleachers  and  the  removal 
of  the  present  grandstand  to  the  base- 
ball diamond,  but  this  will  probably  not 
be  undertaken  immediately. 

Lewis  F.  Laylin,  '14. 
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What  Happened  on  the  First  of 
December 


On  the  first  of  December,  1911,  "Ohio 
State  Day,"  or,  as  we  like  better  to  call 
it,  the  first  Ohio  State  Day,  was  ob- 
served simultaneously  all  over  Ohio  by 
groups  of  Ohio  State  men  and  women, 
graduates  and  former  students  and  un- 
dergraduates. Most  of  the  readers  of 
this  notice  will  have  their  own  good 
memories  of  their  own  particular  re- 
unions. But  the  real  impression  of  the 
thing  comes  to  one  when  he  considers 
how  many  and  many  such  reunions 
were  following  out  the  same  program 
at  the  same  moment.  Think  of  it,  think 
of  the  "Wahoo"  and  the  "Carmen"  ut- 
tered by  so  many  separate  companies,  so 
many  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  in  that 
winter  night  in  Ohio;  in  each  of  them 
somebody  that  you  remember,  somebody 
that  remembers  you;  and  good  as  were 
those  jocund  challenges  of  the  songs 
and  the  yells,  then  and  there  actually 
in  our  ears,  think  too  of  how  silently 
and  surely  they  linked  these  many  scat- 
tered occasions  into  one  great  occasion, 
and  all  these  people  into  one  renewed 
allegiance,  one  resumed  purpose.  What 
is  this  purpose?  Good  citizenship,  the 
service  of  our  day  and  our  nation; 
then  was  it  mere  noise?  And  what  is 
this  allegiance?  It  is  hostile  to  no 
other  good  purpose  in  the  common- 
wealth; then  was  it  imdemocratic  ?  Oh, 
some  one  may  sneer,  no  doubt,  but  you 
are  the  people!  Well,  on  this  one  oc- 
casion there  were  over  thirty  reunions 
in  Ohio  alone,  aggn"egating  some  twen- 
ty-five hundred  Ohio  State  men  and 
women;  then  was  it  of  little  impor- 
tance? 


There  were  as  many  others  who 
could  not  be  present  at  any  of  these 
meetings,  but  who  no  less  faithfully  ob- 
served and  made  historic  the  evening. 
And  there  were  telegrams  crossing  the 
night  from  farther  groups,  in  New  York, 
in  Chicago,  in  Pittsburg,  in  Kansas,  in 
Louisiana.  And,  remember,  this  was 
only  the  first  Ohio  State  Day.  The 
credit  for  so  epic  an  idea  belongs  to 
Miss  Edith  D.  Cockins,  the  Registrar 
of  the  University,  and  now  also  the 
Editor  of  the  "Who's  Who,"  the  direc- 
tory of  Ohio  State  people  which  is  to 
be  published  in  the  spring,  and  there- 
after annually;  and  the  credit  for  the 
turning  of  the  idea  into  such  a  signifi- 
cant and  concerted  fact  belongs  to 
the  central  and  the  local  committees 
who  worked  with  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity Association,  Mr.  Mershon  in 
New  York  and  Mr.  Warwick  in  Colum- 
bus. The  immediate  and  practical  re- 
sult is  to  be  seen  in  the  350  new  mem- 
berships already  sent  in;  but  this  is  all 
only  a  beginning. 

How  the  QUARTERLY  wishes  it 
were  big  enough  to  chronicle  everything 
that  happened  everjTs-here  on  that 
night!  Letters  have  been  coming  in 
with  such  words  as  this :  "They  spnmg 
the  'sky-rocket'  on  us;  we  didn't  know 
it,  but  we  know  it  now."  It  is  some- 
thing to  be  converted  to  the  sk>--rocket, 
yes.  At  Mansfield,  J.  C.  Sloane  exhibited 
the  first  plat  of  the  Campus  ever  made, 
— only  it  was  called  then  the  O.  A.  & 
^f.  Farm;  he  made  this  suni-ey  when  he 
was  a  student  under  Professor  ^IcFar- 
land,  in  1875.     It  was  at  Mansfield  also 


that  they  ate  the  following  menu, — the 
title  is  curiously  misspelled  into  "Mania," 
and  some  of  the  dishes  are — well  listen : 
"Mollusks  sur  la  Law  School — Campus 
Soup  —  Battalion  Hardtack  —  Faculty 
Nuts — Mirror  Lake  Whales  —  P  r  e  x  y 
Pepper  —  Wahoo  Sauce — Oxley  Hall 
Gravy — "  (my,  my!) — "Athletic  Cake — 
Marzetti  Coffee — "  Most  shockin',  that 
last.  And  over  at  Mt.  Vernon,  "This 
seems  like  a  real  college  doings,!"  one 
pretty  Oxley  Hall  girl  was  heard  to 
say;  they  had  real  music,  and  were  pre- 
sented with  a  real  play  by  real  Oxley 
Hall  real  pretty  real  girls.  The  Girl's 
Glee  Club  sang  at  the  Ohio  Union  for 
the  Columbus  meeting;  the  University 
Quartet  was  at  Cincinnati,  and  another 
quartet  from  the  Men's  Glee  Club  at 
Dayton;  next  year  we'll  have  them  all 
out,  be  sure,  the  Mandolin  Clubs  and 
the  Orchestra,  and  maybe  the  Strollers. 
Burst  not,  O  Little  Quarterly!  Here 
we  make  end  with  the  mere  exhibit 
of  what  happened  in  Ohio  on  the  night 
of  the  First  of  December. 

AKRON. 

The  banquet  issued  in  a  permanent 
organization  for  Summit  county,  with 
the  following  officers:  President,  Dr. 
C.  H.  Case;  Vice  President,  Dr.  B.  F. 
Force;  Secretary,  W.  J.  Ahem,  Jr.; 
Treasurer,  L.  R.  Reifsnider.  More  than 
a  dozen  became  members  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  Association. 

ASHTABULA. 

H.  C.  Dieterich  was  the  toastmaster, 
and  Professor  H.  W.  Vaughan,  of  the 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  of 
the  University,  was  the  speaker.  The 
Ashtabula  County  Association  elected 
the  following  officers:  President,  H.  C 
Dieterich,  Ashtabula;  Secretary,  Miss 
Frances    Michel,   Ashtabula;    Executive 


Committee,  Mrs.  L  T.  Carlisle,  Ashta- 
bula, Dr.  B.  W  Castle,  Jefferson,  and 
R.  H.  Durke,  Conneaut. 

BELLAIRE. 
C.  J.  Howard,  of  Barnesville,  was 
toastmaster,  and  the  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  Hon.  Karl  T.  Webber,  of 
Columbus.  About  thirty  were  present. 
The  B'elmont  County  Association  elect- 
ed the  following  officers :  President, 
Herbert  W.  Mitchell,  St.  Clairsville; 
Vice  President,  E.  A.  Moody,  Flushing; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Mary 
Norton,  Bellaire. 

CANTON. 
A.  B.  Clark  was  toastmaster,  and 
Professor  William  E.  Henderson,  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  of  the  Uni- 
versity, was  the  speaker.  H.  V.  Schory 
— "Rube" — led  the  yells.  Alliance,  Mas- 
silon,  Dalton,  Greentown,  East  Sparta 
and  East  Palestine  sent  delegates,  and 
the  banquet  seated  about  thirty. 

CHILLICOTHE. 

Addison  Minshall  was  toastmaster, 
and  Professor  J.  R.  Taylor,  of  the  De- 
partment of  English  of  the  University, 
was  the  speaker.  There  were  many 
toasts,  and  nearly  as  many  stunts. 
About  forty  were  present  and  ate  about 
twenty  turkeys. 

CINCINNATL 

Hon.  Guy  W.  Mallon,  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  presided, 
and  the  President  of  the  University  him- 
self was  the  speaker.  The  University 
Quartet  furnished  the  music.  There 
were  more  than  two  hundred  present. 

CLEVELAND. 

George  Smart  was  toastmaster,  and 
Professor  Joseph  V.  Denny,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  of  the  University, 
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was  the  speaker.  Tommy  Jones  writes 
that  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  present 
were  many  more  than  Cincinnati's  two 
hundred. 

CLYDE. 

The  banquet  was  held  at  the  home  of 
William  A.  Yeagle,  and  the  speaker  was 
Professor  William  McPherson,  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  University. 
Fremont,  Gibsonburg,  Green  Springs 
and  Woodville  sent  delegates.  A  tem- 
porary organization  was  effected  with 
William  A.  Yeagle,  President,  and  Wil- 
liam F.  Schepflin,  Secretary. 

COLUMBUS. 
The  Ohio  Union  managed  to  contain 
the  twelve  hundred  who  came,  but  it 
could  not  contain  the  yells.  The  Girls' 
Glee  Club  sang,  and  Amor  Sharp  sang. 
The  only  speech  of  the  evening  was 
made  by  "Dave"  Warwick,  Secretary  of 
the  Ohio  State  University  Association. 

COSHOCTON. 

Will  S.  Merrell  was  the  toastmaster, 
and  the  speaker  was  Hon.  John  T. 
Mack,  of  Sandusky,  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University.  There  were 
many  toasts,  and  there  was  much  sing- 
ing. When  Mr.  Mack  speaks,  you 
know — 

DAYTON. 

Of  course  Judge  Roland  W.  Baggott 
was  toastmaster,  and  if  s  as  certain  that 
Lowry  F.  Sater,  of  Columbus  was  the 
speaker.  There  was  music  by  a  quar- 
tet from  the  University  Glee  Club. 
More  than  fifty  were  present. 

EAST  LIVERPOOL. 

C.  N.  McCune  was  toastmaster,  and 
there  were  two  speakers  in  especial: 
Hon.  O.  T.   Corson,   of  the  Board  of 


Trustees,  and  Professor  S.  C.  Derby,  of 
the  Department  of  Latin  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  Columbiana  County  Associa- 
tion elected  the  following  officers: 
President,  C.  D.  Washburn;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Perry  Rigby,  and  Secretary,  Miss 
Ruth  Grant,  all  of  East  Liverpool. 

IRONTON. 

Dan  C.  Jones  was  the  toastmaster, 
and  the  speaker  was  Professor  R,  D. 
Bohannan,  of  the  Department  of  Math- 
ematics of  the  University.  It  was  the 
first  time  such  a  thing  had  happened 
in  Ironton.     Twenty-five   were  present. 

KENTON. 

The  banquet  was  at  the  home  of 
Harry  Hopwood,  and  the  speaker  was 
Professor  F.  B  Pearson,  High  School 
Visitor  for  the  University.  The  Har- 
din County  Association  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President,  R.  H. 
Nichols;  Vice  President,  H.  E.  Bice; 
Secretary,    Harry   Hopwood. 

LANCASTER. 

Charles  B.  Whiley— that's  "Judge"— 
was  toastmaster,  and  Captain  George  L. 
Converse,  Commandant  of  the  Cadet 
Regiment  of  the  University,  was  the 
speaker.  A  committtee  was  appointed 
to  draft  a  permanent  organization  for 
Fairfield  County. 

LIMA. 

C.  C.  Miller  was  the  toastmaster,  and 
the  speaker  was  Hon.  Frank  E.  Pom- 
erene,  of  Coshocton,  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University.  Ottawa, 
Columbus  Grove,  Spencerville,  Pandora 
and  West  Leipsic  sent  men,  and  there 
were  thirty  at  table.  You  should  have 
heard  "Bunnie"  Swan  on  athletics. 
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LONDON. 

Judge  Tanner  was  toastmaster,  and 
Professor  Benjamin  L.  Bowen,  of  the 
Department  of  Romance  Languages  of 
the  University,  was  the  speaker.  Thir- 
ty-six were  present. 

MANSFIELD. 
C.  H.  Huston  was  toastmaster,  and 
Professor  William  B.  Cockley,  of  the 
College  of  Law  of  the  University,  was 
the  chief  speaker.  Shelby  and  Ashland 
each  sent  a  group.  Squire  Carney 
Sloane  exhibited  the  first  survey  of  the 
Campus  ever  made  by  a  student, — that 
was  in  1875.    Thirty-eight  were  present. 

MARYSVILLE. 

Buflfet  lunch  was  served;  Dr.  Harry 
G.  Southard  was  toastmaster;  and  the 
speaker  was  Professor  W.  H.  Siebert,  of 
the  Department  of  European  History  of 
the  University.  Forty-eight  were  pres- 
ent. 

MT.  VERNON. 
Fifty  gathered  at  the  home  of  Henry 
G.  Beam,  and  the  speaker  was  none 
other  than  Edith  D.  Cockins,  Registrar 
of  the  University,  and  originator  of  the 
Ohio  State  Day  in  all  Ohio.  There  was 
a  program  of  music  and  stunts.  The 
Knox  County  Association  elected  the 
following  officers :  President,  Henry  G. 
Beam;  Vice  President,  Arthur  Thump- 
son;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Grace  Freeman  Gehres. 

NELSONVILLE. 

The  only  news  sent  in  by  Millard 
Gibson — "Gibbie" — was  a  lot  of  new 
memberships  and  a  resolution  that  the 
Association  appoint  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate athletics.  That  must  have 
been  a  reunion,  some.  Professor  David 
S.  White,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Vet- 


erinary  Medicine   of   the  University,   is 
suspected  of  having  been  present. 

NEW  LEXINGTON. 
E.  G.  Blaire,  of  Shawnee,  was  toast- 
master,  and  the  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  Professor  S.  E.  Rasor,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Andy  Roach  arranged  the 
music.  Somerset  and  Shawnee  sent  rep- 
resentatives, and  fifty  sat  at  the  table. 

SPRINGFIELD. 
W.  W.  "Billy"'  Keifer  was  toastmas- 
ter, and  Walter  J.  Sears  of  Columbus,  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity, was  the  speaker.  The  Clark  Coun- 
ty Association  elected  the  following  of- 
ficers:  President,  W.  W.  Keifer;  Sec- 
retary, W.  G.  Campbell,  and  Treasurer, 
W.  Y.  Mahar,  all  of  Springfield;  and 
Executive  Committee,  Edith  Wilson, 
South  Charleston,  and  Harley  Hoster- 
man  and  Fred  Harford  of  Springfield. 

TIFFIN. 
Elmer  Volkmer  was  toastmaster,  and 
the  speaker  was  Professor  Harry  F. 
Harrington,  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish of  the  University.  Twenty-five  were 
present. 

TOLEDO. 
Lloyd  Williams  was  toastmaster,  of 
course,  and  the  speaker  was  Professor 
George  W.  Knight,  of  the  Department 
of  American  History  of  the  Univer- 
sity. It  is  also  historical  that  Bill 
Wright  put  through  a  resolution  recom- 
mending that  the  present  football  coach- 
es be  retained.  The  Toledo  Association 
elected  the  following  officers:  Presi- 
dent, D.  H.  Foster;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Aaron  Cohn;  Executive 
Committee,  C.  W.  Gayman,  F.  E.  Cal- 
kins and  G.  W.  Beatty.  Ninety  were 
present. 
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URBAN  A. 

The  banquet  was  held  at  the  home  of 
Dr.  David  O'Brine,  and  notable  among 
the  speakers  was  Alice  K.  Williams, 
who  was  Professor  of  German  in  the 
'80s,  and  the  first  woman  member  of 
the  faculty. 

WASHINGTON  C.  H. 
Clarence  Craig  was  toastmaster,  and 
the  speaker  was  Professor  W.  F.  Gep- 
hart,  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
and  Sociology  of  the  University.  Wash- 
ington wants  the  whole  Glee  Club  next 
time,  for  there  were  sixty-eight  present 
at  this  first  Ohio  State  Day. 

WOOSTER. 

D.  W.  Galehouse  was  toastmaster, 
and  the  speaker  was  Professor  Alfred 
Vivian,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry  of  the  University.  Over 
thirty  were  present,  and  the  voice  of 
Eddie  Wertz  was  heard  in  the  land  once 


YOUNGSTOWN. 

John  W.  Davis  was  toastmaster,  and 
Professor  Charles  B.  Morrey,  of  the 
Department  of  Bacteriology  of  the  Uni- 
versity, was  the  speaker.  About  forty 
men  from  Mahoning  and  Trumbull 
counties  were  present. 

ZANESVILLE. 
Robert  King  was  toastmaster,  and  the 
principal  speakers  were  Ralph  D.  Mer- 
shon  of  New  York,  President  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  Association,  and 
Judge  J.  J.  Adams,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law  of  the  University.  The 
Muskingum  and  Guernsey  Counties 
Association  elected  the  following  of- 
ficers: President,  Robert  King,  Zanes- 
ville;  Vice  President,  Freeman  T.  Eag- 
leson,  Cambridge;  Secretary,  James 
Clark,  Zanesville.  These  officers,  to- 
gether with  Donald  Geddes,  Zanesville, 
and  Ellis  Moore,  Cambridge,  constitute 
the  Board  of  Counsellors.  There  were 
forty  present 
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